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“You Don’t Become | 
a Slave te their Use!” 


The above words have been truthfully spoken concerning Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets by one who has had abundant opportunity to observe their 
more favorable action as compared with that of other pills. 

Most pills and medicines in use for constipation, in the leng run, “make a 
bad matter worse.” Unlike such agents, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets exert such a 
tonic or strengthening effect upon the membranes of the stomach and bowels, 
as to produce /asting benefit. Their use can, therefore, be gradually discon- 
tinued. With most pills the longer they are taken, the more dependant upon 
their use the patient becomes. Not so with the “ Pellets.” 7 er secondary 
effect is to keep the bowels open and vegudar, not to further constipate. 
Hence, their great popularity with sufferers from habitual constipation and 
its attendant discomfort and manifold derangements. 

The Pellets cure costiveness, or constipation, biliousness, sick and bil- 
ious headache, dizziness, sour stomach, loss ‘of appetite, coated tongue, 
indigestion, or dyspepsia, windy belchings, “ heartburn,” pain and distress 
after eating, and kindred derangements of the liver, stomach and bowels. 
One little “ Pellet” is a laxative, two are mildly cathartic. 

They are tiny, sugar-coated granules; any child will readily take them. 

Don’t accept some substitute, said be “just as good.” The substitute 
costs the dealer less. It costs you ABOUT the same. His profit is in 
the “just as good.” WHERE IS YOURS? 


been waiting to see if I should have another attack. 
I now think the cure is permanent. 
Yours truly, 


Cures Constipation. 


Not Like Other Pills. 


MARLOW. CHESHIRE Co., N. H. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 

Dear Sir—I have been troubled with a stomach 
and bowel difficulty for a long time, and at times 
was very much constipated. I have tried almost 
every known remedy, especially pills, and a// but your 











little “‘ Pellets” have done me more harm than good. 
It seemed as if I should die sometimes from the after 
effects. They would bring on the greatest distress I 


ever experienced. I got so I was afraid of pills, and 

Pellets.” Iwas afraid to try the latter, but thought 
I would do so, since you had kindly.sent them to 
me so well. They had the desired effect, and / had 
no trouble from them afterwards. 

CENTRAL VALLEY, ORANGE Co., N. Y. 

Dear Friend —Yours received. I was very sick 
severe headaches I ever experienced ; was blind at 
times. I took Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets—three 
I am so thankful to state to you that I haven’t had 
the least pain in my head since, and never felt better. 


quit taking them entirely, until you sent the little 
me. I was surprised to find that they agreed with 
ours respectfully, 

Magical Cure of Terrible Sick Headache. 
with my head for two weeks—had one of the most 
for first dose and then continued in less quantity—and 
I have always had attacks of sick headache ; I have 








BETZER, HILLSDALE Co., MICH. 
Dr. PIERCE : 

Dear Sir—I used your ‘Pleasant Pellets’’ and de- 
rived so much benefit from them that I have a bottle 
on hand ever since. My general health is greatly 
improved. For constipation, they are just what I 
needed. I can recommend them to all suffering from 
that condition. Yours truly, A 

« , 


A. —_—— 
A Vest=Pocket Remedy. 


OPHIR, CURRY CO., OREGON. 


ow. 772 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE: i 

Dear Sir—I have for years eye when traveling 
in my line of business, invariably had a vial of /Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets in my vest-pocket, and used 
them when needed, and on several occasions intro- 
duced them to the notice of persons whom I met that 
needed such help. They do all you claim they will. 


Yours Respectfully, (6. Mecby 





19895. 
* Entered at Asbury pens P. O. ag second class matter. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form mest acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
\ tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
’\ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

* stipation. It} as given satisfaction to 
Z ZY } \\ millions, and met with the approval 
% \ SSS i’) of the medical profession, because it 
Bb Ss LSS 44 / 1” acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all =—— in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., fesse ts," 
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cures NE TAO His lite- 
ALL PAIN thea, 


INFL CURES 
ee Rueumatism. NeuraLcta) 


r Coughs, Colds, Lumbago, 
HEMORRHACES. Sore Throat, _—‘Inflammation, 








Influenza, Frostbites, 
One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth Bronchitis, Headache, 
more than a tablespoonful of Pneumonia, Toothache, 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, Used Internally as well as Externally. 
A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
MADE CRUDELY, etait son gee 
Fifty Cents a Bottle. Sold by Druggists 
WHICH DO NOT CURE. RADWAY & CO., New York. 
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into Success 


—Pearline. Right from the very start. 
Notwithstanding all these hundreds of years of #f 
precedence behind that old-fashioned, back- 
breaking way of washing with soap, too. 

Now, why was it? Why is it that ff 
hundreds of millions of packages of # 


= 


AY Pearline have been used in the few years 
since this washing-compouud was in- # 


vented? Just do your washing and cleaning 
with Pearline for a month, and you'll see. It takes 
away the rubbing, but without any risk of harm. That 


| puts it at the head of every known aid for washing. 
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The “Daugherty” Typewriter 





Is the only Machine that is EQUAL to any 
and SUPERIOR to many for 


$75 OO. 
WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 


It is DURABLE, 
RAPID, 
SIMPLE. 
Perfect alignment made absolutely sure by regulating. 
hi: 
quits ptiateta age cd ao 
THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


No. 21 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
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STRENGTHENS ENTIRE SYSTEM 
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PARIS: 41 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN. 
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IN: 239 OXFORD STREE1. MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., NEw York. 
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AURORA, 
From a drawing by George Willoughby Maynard. 
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GEORGE WILLOUGHBY MAYNARD, N.A. 


ITTLE, it may 
seem, has been 
left unsaid of the 
remarkable prog- 
ress of art in 
America during 
the past score of 
years, and yet, 
while the general 
field has been well 
covered in the 
magazines, both 
by pen and pen- 
cil, the personal 
achievements of 
those who have 
brought about the American 
Renaissance have not often 
been reproduced in a way 
which illustrates their style 
and inventions in a concrete 
manner. 

Finished pictures and dec- 
orations are often of less 
value to the student and 
interest to the connoisseur . 
than those sketches and car- 
toons which show the earlier 
stagesof the work and proc- 
esses of the artists’ mind; 
therefore the _ illustrations 
which accompany this arti- 
cle have been made as far 
as possible from original 
sketches and drawings, some 
of the former fragmentary 





and nearly all the latter working 
drawings, crossed and recrossed by 
the lines which are employed in the 
process of enlarging the figures to 
scale. 

There are few American painters who 
have labored in so many fields of art as 
George Willoughby Maynard, and the 
high estimation in which he is held by 
his own profession, proverbially a jeal- 
ous one, no less than the honors and 







GEORGE WILLOUGHBY MAYNARD, N.A, 
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commissions he has received, entitle 
him to a noteworthy position in the 
annals of American art. 

Among the first young enthusiasts 
returning from European ateliers full 
of ambition and ardor for the crusade 
for art which they preached and prac- 
ticed, Mr. Maynard has kept in close 
touch with the artistic movement in 
this country for the past twenty years. 

His early life had more of 
adventure than falls to the lot 
of most boys, for in 1864-65 
he accompanied two govern- 
ment expeditions through the 
wild western country, wilder 
then than now, the first a sur- 
vey for an emigrant road across 
the plains lying west from the 
Missouri River, the second an 
expedition along the northwest 
coast to locate a proposed over- 
land telegraph. It would be 
interesting to know how much 
these excursions among some 
of the grandest works of nature 
influenced the boy’s artistic 
impulses; but as nearly all his 
work belongs to the ideal rather 
than the realistic school, it may 
be surmised that art has ex- 
erted a greater influence than 
the hard realities of nature. 

His father, a man of genius 
and culture, was a well-known 
resident of Washington, D.C., 
and his house was frequented 
by many artists and sculptors 
of the day. J. Q. A. Ward and 
Henry K. Brown, the sculptors; 
Mignot, the landscape-painter, 
and Eastman Johnson, one of 
the foremost of American art- 
ists, were among these visitors, 
and the influence of such men, 
together with the taste for art 
inherited from his father, an 
amateur architect, early devel- 
oped the son’s artistic character 
and awakened a desire for the serious 
study of the painter’s profession. He 
first became a student at the National 
Academy of Design in New York in 
the year 1868, and after a year in that 
institution went abroad, settling in 


Antwerp, where in company with Fran- 
cis D. Millet he entered the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts and studied un- 
der Van Lerius, the professor of paint- 
ing. 

Nearly three years were spent in the 
Academy and museums of Belgium, and 
then these two chums started off on a 
long journey through France, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Turkey, Greece and 





“SPRING,” ROCKWOOD HALL, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Italy, a journey full of interest to any 
one, but of surpassing attraction to 
those whose eyes delighted in the pic- 
turesque and whose skillful hands were 
always ready to record their impres- 
sions of form and color. 
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From the experience gained on this 
journey one of the friends was able to 
accept acommission as war correspond- 
ent fora great English newspaper in 
after-years, his knowledge of the lan- 
guages and peoples of the Balkans giv- 
ing Mr. Millet a great advantage over 
his competitors (among whom were 
Archibald Forbes and MacGahan) and 
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A winter in Rome was the conclu- 
sion of his first trip abroad, and it is 
hard to conceive of any delight in 
life which can compare with the first 
visit of the artist to the Eternal City. 
Mr. Maynard returned to New York 
in the spring of 1874, and the next 
year became associated with John La 
Farge in company with Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, Millet and Lathrop in 
the interior decoration of Trinity 
Church, Boston, the first impor- 
tant work of this character exe- 
cuted in America, and one whose 
excellence has hardly been ex- 
celled. 

He was an early member of 
the Society of American Artists, 
organized about this time, and 
shared in the labors and honors 
of that fraternity which has 
exerted a strong influence on 
our artistic development and has 
numbered among its members 
nearly all the younger painters 
of note in this country. 

Portrait-painting in those days 
was almost the only field in 
which a painter could earn his 
living by doing that which pos- 
sessed a commercial value, for 
illustration had not yet opened 
up a way in which hundreds of 
draughtsmen and artists earn 
large remuneration as is possible 
to-day, and consequently Mr. 
Maynard painted portraits to the 
satisfaction of his clients and, we 
trust, his own exchequer. Among 
his sitters were William M. Evarts 
and John I. Blair, men of mark 
then and of greater distinction 
now. 

In 1877 he went abroad again, 
traveling through England, 
France and Italy, making a spe- 
cial study of mural painting from 


“SUMMER,” ROCKWOOD HALL, TARRYTOWN, N.Y. the frescoes of the great Italian 


winning for him a splendid success in 
the Russo-Turkish war. 

Apropos of this episode, a few years 
ago Mr. Maynard painted an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Millet in the uniform 
he wore while with the Russian army. 


masters of the fifteenth century 

to Paul Baudry’s beautiful modern 

compositions in the Mouzvelle Opéra at 
Paris. 

It would be impossible to estimate 

the benefit of such a tour, for within a 

year the painter saw the greatest works 
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of the greatest painters in the galleries and collections of 

i London, Paris, Venice and Florence; could compare, classify 
t f: and form his own judgment not only of what had been 
we done in art, but of what remained to be attempted. 

One may imagine how the artist’s ambition was awakened 
and increased by the contemplation of these master-pieces, 
and how he longed for an opportunity to essay his own 
skill on some important task when he returned to this coun- 
try in 1878; but our Government was not yet aware that 
there were American artists, and was employing foreign 
painters in the decoration of the Capitol of the nation, and 
private commissions were also rare. 

He painted several genre pictures in lieu of grander work, 
and as occasion offered designed various decorations for 
house interiors; the Villard house in New York City being 
among those in which his work found a place. 

In 1883 Mr. Maynard was made an associate of the 
National Academy and two years later became a National 
Academician. He taught drawing in the schools of Cooper 
Institute and the Academy for several years, was a member 
of the Academy council for three years, and has probably 
served on more juries of admission for exhibitions than any 
other New York painter. 

In 1884 he was the first recipient of the Temple gold medal 
at Philadelphia, in 1888 the American Art Association medal 
of honor was awarded him by the artist exhibitors, and the 
following year his picture of ‘‘Sappho”’ was purchased for 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts by the Temple 
fund. 

The Evans prize of $300 was awarded his picture of the 
‘¢Sirens” at the American Water Color Society’s exhibition, 
the first bestowal of this prize. 

Mermaids have been favorite subjects with this painter, 
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STUDY FOR A MERMAID, 


and succeeding exhibitions have shown 
these bewitching fancies of his in vary- 
ing moods: now floating in lazy aban- 
don on the long, heaving swell of some 
enchanted sea, again as enticing the 
sailors of a little bark toward a danger- 
ous coast by the flash of white limbs 
through the crested spray of a great 
wave, or with pearl-and-flower-decked 
brow following in the wake of a dis- 
coverer’s ship whose bright banners 
and long, curling pennons burn 
against the southern sky. 
Charming in composition 
and color and unique in sub- 
ject, these mermaid pictures 


have gained reputation for / ya 


In 1887, in association with Mr. H. 
T. Schladermundt, he undertook the 
decoration of the great Ponce de Leon 
Hotel at St. Augustine, Fla., and 
spent months of labor on this impor- 
tant work, 

One of the most magnificent hotels 
in the world, and a triumph for its 
designers, Messrs. Carrére and Has- 
tings, of New York, the decoration is 
not its least attractive feature. In 
the dining-room the principal figure 
compositions are the seasons, and in 
the vestibule the four elements. 

One of the cartoons for the latter has 
been reproduced for this magazine— 
the figure of ‘‘ Fire.” 

Soon after the Ponce de Leon was 
finished Mr. Maynard was employed 
by Mr. William Rockefeller to paint 
the ceiling of the music-room at Rock- 
wood Hall, Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
this, together with other compositions 
for the same beautiful house, also exe- 
cuted in association with Mr. Schla- 
dermundt, have made this interior one 
of the most ornate in this country. 

Two figures, ‘‘ Harmony” and 
‘* Melody,” from the drawings 
wp for the music-room ceiling, and 
‘* Spring” and ‘‘Summer,” from 
the dining-room frieze at Rock- 
wood Hall, illustrate the char- 


their au- : A \<e} acter of this decoration. The 
thor,and ( #¥ oe, 4] ceiling of the breakfast-room 
what is \V¥. tet \\/ bears the signs of the zodiac 
quite as a of > Pax painted on a silver 
essential, wor la ground, and figures 
have found ready purchas- PY, / ~ a .  typifying 
ers. Ye / . the dawn, 
The bright and joyous \ om. TY togeth- 
side of life appeals to Mr. NL | ser with 
Maynard’s mind and brush, and these qualities « # charm- 
have made it, natural that he should have so fre- i \ a ing or- 
quently received commissions for the decoration ; Baa 
of banquet halls and other large assembly rooms —j0) @™, | 
both in the metropolis and A. ) 


elsewhere. 

He painted the figures ( 
typifying the ‘‘Chorus” and  ~ 
‘* Ballet” for the proscenium i 
of the Metropolitan Opera , 
House in New York, and a 
similar commission for the 
Bijou Theater in Boston. 


STUDY FOR MERMAIDS, 
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DECORATIVE PANEL, HOTEL WALDORF, NEW YORK, 


nament and panels containing quota- 
tions relating to the morning, form the 
frieze. 

In the ‘‘ den” -Mr. Maynard painted 
several beautiful subjects in the wall 
panels, these relating to the local his- 
tory and legends of the neighborhood 
of Tarrytown. 

Henrik Hudson’s ship, the ride of the 
headless horseman and the capture of 
Major André, together with the early 
seals of the colony of New Amsterdam, 
are among these interesting motifs. 

The residence of Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
at White Plains contains one of Mr. 
Maynard’s compositions designed for 
the library ceiling, and the reception- 
room of Mr. F, J. Sarmiento’s charming 





house at Detroit, Mich., another ex- 
quisite panel of rosy cupids amid gar- 
lands of flowers and fleecy clouds. 

The large number of magnificent 
hotels which have been built in New 
York during the past few years have 
given opportunities for many American 
painters to exhibit their ability to ex- 
ecute mural decoration; and Mr. May- 
nard’s training having especially fitted 
him for this sort of work, he has re- 
ceived more such commissions than 
any other artist, and the results thus 
achieved bear witness to the high value 
of architectural knowledge in mural 
decoration. 

In fact, the one is dependent on the 
other, for decoration by either sculp- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL, HOTEL WALDORF, NEW YORK. 


ture or painting is worse than valueless 
if it is not in absolute harmony with 
the architectural scheme of which it is 
a part. 

The dining-rooms of the Plaza Hotel, 
the Imperial and Savoy, and Sherry’s 
ball-room each shows examples of Mr. 
Maynard’s skill as a decorative painter, 
and the frieze of the caf¢ in that luxu- 
rious caravansary, the Hotel Waldorf, is 
one of the things which tourists go to 
see. 

A series of groups of knights and 
men-at-arms in medieval German cos- 
tume, bearing banners, weapons and 
drinking-horns, form the principal motif 
of the frieze, and heraldic bearings 
surrounded by flowing ornament carry 
the design around the walls. 

The two reproductions which accom- 


pany this article give no impression of 
the charm of the executed work, lack- 
ing the color which is so effective in 
the original. 

When the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition was planned, the wise architects 
who designed the white palaces by the 
lake did not leave the matter of deco- 
ration to be hastily considered and ex- 
ecuted at the last moment as the least 
important task, but from the beginning 
painters and sculptors were called into 
consultation and the plans were stud- 
ied with their possibilities for sculpture 
and color always in view. 

The result showed the value of such 
foresight, a lesson which may be taken 
to heart by all those to whom is in- 
trusted the design of important build- 
ings. Mr. Maynard received the com- 
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“CHORUS.” 


From Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


mission for the decoration of the Ag- 
ricultural Building, one of the most 
important and certainly the most beau- 
tiful building in Jackson Park, and as 
one of the enthusiastic company which 
toiled for months through summer’s 
heat and winter’s storms that the ex- 
position might be made as beautiful as 
it was great, shared in their triumph 
when the work was completed. 

The decorative scheme of the Agri- 
cultural Building was Pompeian in 
character, the great pavilions and long 


arcades offering possibilities for rich 
color and ornament. Mythological 
subjects and trophies of agriculture 
enriched these wall spaces, and the 
ensemble was one of the glowing notes 
which made the Court of Honor a joy 
tothe eye during that glorious sum- 
mer. 

On ‘‘dedication day” he received 
the medal of honor as ‘‘ one of the de- 
signers of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position” in company with the archi- 
tects, sculptors and painters who were 
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thus publicly honored for the first 
time in the history of the country, and 
the following summer was a member 
of the international jury of awards of 
the exposition. 

He was one of the members of the 
Tile Club, that original and remarka- 
ble coterie of bohemians whose clever 
doings and sayings have kept its mem- 
ory green, and whose members almost 
without exception have gained high 
rank in the artistic or literary profes- 
sions. He was also an early member 


of the Salmagundi Club, the only 
purely artists’ club in the metropolis, 
and its president for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Maynard has recently received 
an important commission for the dec- 
oration of the Congressional Library 
at Washington, and we may confident- 
ly expect him to win fresh laurels in 
this effort, almost the first opportuni- 
ty offered American artists by the 
United States Government. 

Elmer Ellsworth Garusey. 





A FRAGMENT, 


A VALENTINE. 


WEET saint, think not my simple song 
Is meant for just a day, 

But that my heart the whole year long 
Doth sing a lover’s lay. 


Nor dream that aught save thee may be 
The goddess of my lines; 

For if thou be not such to me 
There are no valentines, 


Or that thou smile, I will not hear, 
On any love but mine, 

Since every day in all the year 
Thou art my valentine. 


Maybury Fleming, 


NIGHT. 


DARKENED soul that shuns the light, 
A heart indifferent to right— 
And this, and only this, is night. 


Frank H. Sweet. 
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MY LOVE IS THERE. 


ABBATH, with all its peaceful calm, 
Sets many a soul at rest, 
Gives to the mourner healing balm 
And makes the sinner blest. 
Thrice blesséd is that holy day 
Which calls my heart to prayer, 
For while the church-bells I obey, 
5 I know—my love is there. 


Demure and modestly, her eyes 
Are downward bent the while; 
Love with the preacher’s preaching vies, 
And steals a transient smile. 
From contemplation of that face 
‘To me so sweet and fair, 
I hasten to the trysting-place— 
And soon—my love is there. 





Quickly as Fortune smiles, my heart 
No longer shall repine; 

Boldly my story I'll impart 
And ask her to be mine. 

Then may the brazen church-béells ring: 
Freed from the thought of care, 

Joyous, I'll ’wait the appointed time; 

: I’ll know—my love is there. 
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After the years have lived and died 
And wedded joys grow dim, 
Fondly I’ll kiss mine ageing bride 
And render thanks to Him. 
And when the angels call me home 
I’ll mount up the golden stair 
Rejoicing that the end is come, 
For love, my love, is there. 


Burr Trete Belden. 
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THE STORY OF 


HEN Albrecht of Austria be- 
came Emperor of Germany 
(1298), he endeavored to bring 

under Austrian rule the three Swiss 
cantons, Schwitz, Uri and Unterwal- 
den, which had long been subject to 
the German Empire only. To further 
his purpose, Albrecht sent two govern- 
ors, Gessler and Landenberg, who mis- 
treated the people in a most tyran- 
nical manner. Many a messenger was 
sent to the imperial court to complain 
of the oppression, and they were all 
given to understand that their trials 
would cease as soon as they would 
subject themselves to the rule of Aus- 
tria. Such are the historical facts 
into which are woven the legends of 
Tell—legends of very ancient origin, 
coming probably originally from Den- 
mark, Norway and Iceland. 

The drama opens on Lake Lucerne, 
where a violent storm is fast approach- 
ing. Just as a fisherman is securing 
his boat, Baumgarten rushes in and 
begs to be carried across the lake. He 
has slain an officer of Landenberg for 
having grossly insulted his wife, and 
now the governor’s troopers are hard 
on his heels. 

The boatman, however, is afraid: 
‘“The storm is loose, you see how the 
lake is raging; against such wind and 
waves I can do nothing!” 

‘Must I then fall into the tyrant’s 
hand, and with the port of safety right 
inview? There ‘it is, I can see it; 
here is the boat to carry me across, 
and must I lie here helpless and for- 
lorn?” 

In the mean time Tell appears, and 
learning the man’s condition urges the 
boatman to save him. ‘‘ In necessity 
everything is to be ventured.” 

‘* And shall I plunge into the jaws 
of hell?” 

‘‘ The brave man thinks of himself 
last; trust in God and save this man 
from death.” 


WILLIAM TELL. 


‘* Safe in port it is very easy for you 
to advise; there is the boat and there 
the lake, try it.” 

‘‘ The lake may pity but the govern- 
or will not. Come, try it.” 

‘* Even if he were my brother or my 
own dear child, it is impossible.” 

‘* Idle talking here is of no avail; 
time is flying, and the man must be 
helped. Say, boatman, will you go?” 

‘*No, not 1.” 

‘* In God’s name, then, give me the 
boat and I will see what I can do. 
[Then to Baumgarten:] Surely I can 
save you from the governor’s power, 
but from the tempest’s rage another 
must help. Yet it is better that you 
should fall into God’s hands than into 
those of men. I simply do what I 
cannot leave undone.” 

They have barely pushed off from 
shore, when the troopers arrive just in 
time to see their victim escaping them. 
The fugitive is brought to a place of 
safety, and as Tell is going home he 
is accompanied part of the way by 
Stauffacher, of the canton of Schwitz, 
who is on his way to the canton of 
Uri that he may arouse some of his 
friends there to a great effort to throw 
off the oppression under which they are 
all suffering. As the two men pass 
through the village of Altorf they are 
more than ever grieved at the building 
of a fortified castle which is to be 
used as another means of oppressing 
them. While they are expressing their 
sorrow and indignation at what they 
see a strange procession appears in the 
little village. A drum is beaten and 
a pole with a hat onit iscarried through 
the streets, a public herald announcing 
that henceforth the people must do 
homage to the hat as they would to 
the governor himself. This act of 
despotic tyranny leads Stauffacher to 
approach Tell on the matter nearest 
his heart: ‘‘ My heart is so full of 
things to say to you.” 
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‘**T may preserve you from the governor's power, 
But from the tempest’s rage another must. 
Yet you had better fall into God’s hands 
Than into those of men.” 


Tell replies: ‘‘ A heavy heart is not 
made light with words.” 

‘Yet words might 
deeds.” 

‘*Our only deed now is to he pa- 
tient and silent.” 


lead us to 


‘We 
united.” 

‘“In the generai shipwreck, let every 
man look out for himself.” 

‘*And do you thus coldly desert our 
common cause ?” 


could do much if we were 
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‘‘The strong man is most powerful on you when in despair it strikes in 
when he is alone.” self-defense?” 
‘¢ Then can the fatherland not count ‘*Whatever you do, leave me out of 


’ 


‘* Dear wife, I gave my promise I would go.’ 
‘Must you? Then go; but leave the boy with me.” 
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your councils! I cannot long ponder 
and consider. But if I am needed for 
some particular deed, then call on 
Tell; he will not be wanting.” 
Stauffacher goes on to the home of 
Walter Fiirst and there finds Arnold 
von Melchtal, from the canton of Un- 
terwalden. After long deliberation, 
they agree that each shall go home and 
quietly win ten men to the cause of 
liberty. At the time agreed upon the 
thirty-three men meet at a little se- 
cluded spot called Riitli, on the moun- 
tain side above the lake, and there in 
a solemn manner discuss the whole 
situation, closing their session with a 
renewal of their old bond of independ- 
ence: 
‘* We swear to be a nation of true brothers, 


Never to part in danger nor in death; 
We swear we will be free, as were our sires, 


And sooner die than live in slavery! 

After carefully laying their plans for 
a general uprising on Christmas Day, 
they follow the pastor in a solemn vow 
to trust in God and fear no man, and 
finally at break of day disperse in pro- 
found calm. 

Tell was not among the men at 
Riitli, but he was in hearty sympathy 
with them, as we see from an idyllic 
home-scene, in which his wife chides 
him for being so careless in the moun- 
tains, and just as he takes his hat she 
asks: ‘*Where are you going?”’ 

‘“To Altorf, to your father’s.” 

‘*Are you not thinking of something 
dangerous? Come, confess it to me.” 

‘*Why do you think so?” 

‘* Something is being planned against 
the governors. There wasa meeting at 
Riitli—I know it—and you are in league 
with them.” 

‘*T was not present, yet I shall not 
be wanting when my country calls.” 

‘‘What are you going to do with 
your bow and arrow? Leave them 
here.” i 
, ‘I am powerless if I have no weap- 
ens.” 
| Tell’sson, Walter, comes up, saying: 
‘Father, where are you going?” 

‘“*To Altorf, my boy, to your grand- 
father’s. Do you want to go?” 

‘* Yes, to be sure I do,” 
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The wife again objects. 
ernor is there. 
torf.” 

‘* He will do me no harm, 
is right and fear no enemy.” 
‘*Stay away only to-day. 

ing instead.” 

“‘T have promised, my dear, to 
come.” 

‘‘Well, then, if you must, go, but 
leave me the boy.” 

‘*No, mother, I want to go, and 
then I will bring you something pretty 
from grandfather.” 

On entering the village of Altorf 
Tell refuses to pay any attention to 
the hat on the pole, and he is arrested 
as atraitor. Just as his friends are on 
the point of preventing his being taken 
to prison, the governor and his retinue 
come up. ‘Tell at once explains that 
his action was due to thoughtlessness 
and not from disrespect, and assures 
the governor that it will not happen 
again. But the latter has long been 
desirous of an opportunity to harm the 
man before him, and now takes ad- 
vantage of it. 

‘*Is that your boy, Tell?” 

“*Yes, my lord.” 

‘Well, Tell, since you are a re- 
nowned marksman, you must show 
your skill before me. ‘Take your bow 
and prepare to shoot an apple from the 
boy’s head, Yet I advise you to take 
good aim. See to it that you strike the 
apple at the first shot, for if you miss 
it your head is lost.” 

‘*Sir, to what horrible thing are you 
driving me? To shaqot from the head 
of my child—no, no, my lord, that can- 
not be your meaning. May God forbid 
it—you cannot demand such a thing 
from a father!” 

“You are to shoot the apple from 
the boy’s head—I wish it and com- 
mand it.” 

‘*T would rather die.’ 

‘*You are to shoot or die with your 
boy.” 

‘¢Ah, my lord, you have no chil- 
dren and know not a father’s feel- 
ings.” 

‘*Quick—why do you delay? You 
boast cf a steady nerve. Come, here 


‘*The gov- 
Stay away from Al- 


I do what 


Go hunt- 
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is a chance to show your skill. The 
object is a worthy one and the prize 
is great.” 

While some of Tell’s friends are in- 
terceding for him, and while many 
of the governor’s own attendants are 
endeavoring to stop his madness, Wal- 
ter Tell criesout: ‘Quick, father, show 
them that you are a marksman. Iam 
not afraid, and I shall be as still as a 
lamb.” 

At another command from the ty- 
rant Tell takes aim and every one 
holds his breath, but he lets the bow 
drop, saying: ‘‘ There is a mist before 
my eyes.” Then turning to the gov- 
2rnor, ‘‘ Spare me the shot. Here is 
my heart! Call you troopers and 
strike me down.” 

‘*T do not want your life, I want 
the shot. You can do everything, 
Tell; you hesitate at nothing; you 
handle the oar as well as the bow,.no 
storm frightens you when there is a 
chance of helping. You save others, 
now help yourself.” 

With a convulsive motion Tell grasps 
a second arrow and puts it in his belt. 
While the whole company is occupied 
in cursing the tyrant or in trying to 
soften his command Tell shoots, and 
Walter comes running to him, ‘‘ Father, 
here is the apple—I knew you would 
not harm your boy.” 

Having passionately embraced his 
child, the father sinks to the ground 
and the governor exclaims: 

‘*Has he shot? Oh! the madman! 
But it was a master shot, I must con- 
fess.” 

As Tell is being led away the tyrant 
calls him back: 

‘You took a second arrow—yes, 
yes, | saw it—what was your intention? 
Come, tell me the truth; whatever it 
may be, I will assure you your life. For 
what was the second arrow?” 

‘Well, my lord, since you assure 
me my life, I will tell you the straight- 
forward truth [drawing the arrow from 
his belt and casting a terrible glance 
at the governor]. With this second ar- 
row I would have shot you if I had 
harmed my child, and be assured I 
would not then have missed my mark.” 





‘*Well, Tell, I shall keep my word 
and spare your life, but I shall have 
you kept where neither sun nor moon 
shall shine upon you. ‘Troopers, seize 
and bind him!” 

As Tell is taken from his sorrowing 
and angry friends, he bids his child 
call on his Father in heaven, and sends 
word to his wife that God will take 
care of her husband. 

News of Gessler’s atrocious con- 
duct spreads rapidly through the 
country, and even the fishermen 
around the lake had soon heard that 
their hero was in chains and was being 
carried to the dungeon at Kiissnacht. 
Two of them are along the shore when 
a terrific storm suddenly arises; they 
soon hear the bell from the mountain 
top telling them that some vessel is in 
danger; one of them climbs up the 
rocks and discovers that it is the gov- 
ernor’s bark, which is soon carried 
out of sight again. One of the men 
says to the other: 

‘* Tell is the only man who can save 
the boat, but he is bound hand. and 
foot.” 

The next moment Tell appears, 
greatly agitated. 

‘*T am free!” 

‘*Free! O miracle of God! Whence 
came you here?” exclaimed the fisher- 
men, 

‘* From the bark yonder.” 

‘* Where is the governor ?” 

‘* Tossing on the waves.” 

‘*But you?) How came you here? 
How did you escape from your bonds 
and the storm ?” 

‘‘Through the gracious providence 
of God. Listen: I lay there in the 
boat, firmly bound, defenseless and in 
despair. While we were sailing along 
there suddenly arose such a violent 
storm that all the boatmen became 
frightened and lost control of them- 
selves. The governor turned to me, 
offering to loose my bonds if I would 
help them out of the storm. Taking 
the rudder I steered onward, keenly 
watching the shore to find some point 
where I might leap to land. And 
when I saw a rocky shelf projecting 
into the lake, I bade the men put forth 
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‘*COME, FATHER, SHOOT! 


all their strength until that shelf was 
passed, for then, I said, the danger 
would be over. Soon we were in front 
of it. Praying for assisting grace, 
with all my might I swung the stern up 
near the rock, and seizing my weapons 
I sprang upon the rock, pushing the 
boat back into the abyss of waters.” 
Sending one of the fishermen with a 
message to his wife, and hinting that 


I’M NOT AFRAID.” 


further news will soon be heard of 
him, Tell goes with the other, who is 
to show him a secluded path to the 
road over which Gessler must pass 
in going to Kiissnacht. 

Tell pushes on until he comes to a 
place where the road is narrow and 
lined on either side with high rocky 
cliffs. There he sits down, expressing 
his determination to kill Gessler in or- 
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Walter. ‘‘Oh, father, father, my dear father!” 
Tell, ‘‘ Thy Father is on high—appeal to him!” 


der to protect his wife and children, 
but at the same time regretting that 
he is driven to commit an action which 
his peaceful nature abhors. 

While he is musing there a band of 
music and a marriage procession pass 
by, and soon there comes a forlorn 
group consisting of mother and chil- 
dren. They stop and the mother de- 


clares that she will wait for the govern- 
or in the pass, since there he cannot 
escape her. Gessler and his compan- 
ions come riding gayly along the road, 
the former swearing that he will stick 
to his plan of bringing the ‘‘ petty na- 
tion” into subjection. They are about 
to pass on, when the poor woman 
throws herself before Gessler. 
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‘*Then snatching up my weapons, with a bound 
I swung myself upon the flattened shelf, 
And with my feet thrust off, with all my might. 
The puny bark into the hell of waters.” 


‘*Mercy! my lord, have pity on us!” 

‘‘Why do you come to me thus in 
the highway? Back! Away withyou!” 

‘*My husband is in prison; my chil- 
dren are crying for bread!” 

When told to bring her complaint to 
the castle and that justice will be done 
her, she exclaims: 


‘*No,no! I budge not from this spot 
until you have set my husband free!” 

‘*What! woman, will you compel 
me? Away! away with you, I say!” 

‘*No, no! I have nothing more to 
lose. You do not leave this spot un- 
til you have shown me justice, wrinkle 
your brow and roll your eyes as you 
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** Thou know’st the archer; seek no other hand. 
Our cottages are free and innocence 
Secure from thee: thou’lt be our curse no more !” 


t will. We are so infinitely miserable lie with my children—let the starving 
” that we ask no longer about your orphans be trodden under your horse’s 
r anger!” hoofs! That is no: the worst that you 

‘*Woman, make room or my horse have done—long have you trodden the 
° will go right over you.” emperor’s land under your own feet. 
" ‘‘Let it go over me! There! [She Oh, lamonlyawoman! WereI aman 
" throws her children to the ground and_ I would do something better than lie 





wf drops with them into the dust.] Here I here in the dust r 
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‘‘Why don’t my servants drag her 
away, lest I forget myself and do some- 
thing that I might regret? Ah! too 
mild a ruler am | toward this people— 
but it shall be otherwise, I swear it! I 
wil! break this stubbornness. I will 
bend this spirit of freedom. 1 will pro- 
claim a new law in thisland. 1 will— 
[an arrow pierces him and he falls, 
saying in a weak voice] God have mercy 
upon me.” His last words were, 
‘*That was Tell’s shot,” to which Tell, 
appearing on the rocks at the side of 
the road, replies, ‘‘You know the 
marksman, seek no other! Free are 
our huts, and innocence is safe from 
you. You will no longer harm our 
land.” 

Tell quietly goes to his home, while 


IMPASSIONED VERSE. 


the people of Uri gather at Altorf and 
storm the stronghold, determined, 
now that the tyrant is dead, to leave 
no vestige of tyranny. During the dem- 
olition of the building messengers 
come from two other cantons and an- 
nounce that the strongholds there are 
in ruins, and that the other governor, 
Landenberg, has left the country for- 
ever. The hat to which the people 
were to bow is brought in on a pole. 
Many exclaim that the emblem of the 
tyrant’s power should be burned: at 
once, but they finally decide to keep 
it as a lasting symbol of their freedom. 
Amid universal rejoicing the people 
repair to Tell’s home to greet him as 
their liberator. 
k. W. Moore. 


IMPASSIONED VERSE. 


MPASSIONED verse can never be 
The product of the mind alone— 
A quickened soul must touch and tone 
The sentiment at liberty, 
And give sensation imagery 
In which to make the feeling known, 
Before it is afflatus-blown 
Into the realm of poetry. 


Those pyramids of solid thought 

By reason reared and logic wrought 
Invite the genius of the mind; 

But those emotions which control 

The energies of heart and soul, 
Engage all three of them combined! 


Burton 1. wovle. 


CONTRAST. 


IFE’S moments seem like clustered stones. 
The happy shine in brightest tones, 
And then, to make them brighter still, 
The sad, between the diamonds fill 
Their space with gloom. 


W. H. Kohl, 








, 4 A SMILE AT THE STILE. 
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“a 4 WENT to the country to see a friend, | 
ca With nerves to doctor and heart to mend, 

‘ And both were healed by a kindly smile | 
mn From a country lass at her father’s stile. 

le il. 
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1e She stood at the stile and smiled at me, 

at With eyes so pure and with glance so free, 

Pp That I caught the spell and smiled at her, 

1. And the end of it all you may infer. 

le 

aS Il, 


The morning hunt and the evening game 
To my fevered heart grew very tame; 
And on the day that my visit closed 

Her smile prevailed—and I proposed. 


IV. 


And now she stands at my cottage gate 
To welcome my coming early and late, 

With the same sweet face and the same bright smile 

That sealed my fate at her father’s stile. 


A, Willis Lightbourn. 





HOW MISS LIBBY CLEANED THE CHICKENS. 


ISS MAY, yo dun go ter my’rket 
dis mo’nin didn’ yo? Well yo 
sut’n’ly ain’t no jedge ob tender 

chick’ns, dese mus’ a cum ober wid 
Mars’ Noah. Dee ain’t like de ones I 
seed yo ma pick onc’t. Mus’I tole 
yo bout it? Well, I reckin I got time 
wile Ise gittin de fedders orf dese. 

It wuz w’en yo wuz de baby, I wuz 
yo nuss—de cook wuz a yaller free 
nigger name Myry, en she wuz mos’ 
too proud ter spe’k ter me, ’sceptin’ she 
wan’ me ter do sumpin’ fur her; she 
reckin she wuz too good ter /uk at 
blac’ pe’ple. I jes ’spised dat yaller 
nigger. One time yo grandpa sont 
we all a coopful o’ spring chick’ns. 
We kep’ em at de en’ ob de bac’ yard, 


en w’en we wan’ em we got de boy 
liben down de ally to chop dee haids 
orf, en Myry ’ould pick em. Dyah 
cum one Sad’y nite Myry wuz’vited ter 
a ball, I wan’ ter go ter dat ball 
monstrus bad, but I &zo she fix it so I 
hab ter sta’ home, caus she wuzn’t 
comin bac dat nite. Arter she wuz 
gone, I seed de two chick’ns w'at de 
boy kilt layin’ dyah on de shed table, 
widout’n bein’ pick’d, Isa ter miseff, 
‘““Ump, ump, I reckin Miss Myry 
t’ink 7 gwine ter clean dem chick’ns, 
but I azn’,she kin do it hersef to-mor- 
rer mo’nin, w’en she da¢ tir’d she wish 
she a stay’d home ter-nite.” I nurr let 
on I seed em, an wen’ on up ter de 
baby. 
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Jes befo’ bed time yo ma cum up an 
sa, ‘‘ Becky, does you reckin yo kin 
clean dem chick’ns wat Myry furgot?” 
Isa, ‘‘Deed’m I doan kno’ how, I 
mite spile em.’ She sa, ‘‘It’s very 
easy,” I sa, *‘ Yas’m I spec it ar; but 
I'se fear’d I c'u’dn’t do it rite.” She 
luk like she wuz mad, but nurr sa 
nuthin, an wen’ down ter de lib’ry 
w’ar yo pa wuz—she sa, ‘* Tom, dat 
nigger Myry hab gone off ter de ball 
widout cleaning de chick’ns, en dey’s 
gwine ter spile ef lef dyah; Becky sa 
she doan kno’ how, I kno’ she do, but 
she jes doan wan’ ter.” He sa, ‘* Why 
doan yo mek her, jes #// her to do it.” 
She sa, **Oh no, I reckin I kin do it 
misef, it’s very simple.” He try to 
mek her go arter me, an argify wid 
her, but she sa, ‘‘ No, she gwine ter do 
it herseff.”” An he sa, ‘‘ Well, ef yo is 
sot on it, I’se gwine ter he’p yo.” 

Dyah wuz a glass doo twixt de dinin 
en de ki’ch’n wid a kyrtin ter it, en I 
slipt down dyah to see w’at dee gwine 
ter do. Miss Libby sa, ‘‘ De fust t’ing 
we’se got ter hab hot water.” 

He sa, ‘‘All right,” an put de kittle 
on de frunt ob the stove. He sa, 
‘*W’at nex?” She sa, ‘‘Nuthin’ now 
til it biles.”” He sa, ‘‘Well, I mus’ 
read ter yo, caus a wa’ch’d pot neber 
biles.” So he tuk out de pap’r, an 
she sot on de table swingin’ her feet, 
wile he read out loud. I wuz jes 
spectin dat kittle weber gwine ter bile, 
w’en he sa, ‘‘ Dyah, she singin’.”” She 
sa, ‘‘Dat won’t do, it mus’ de, but yo 
kin bring me dat buckit, en dee 
chick’ns heah so’s ter be raidy.” By 
dat time de steam was fa’rly bustin 
out all roun’ de kittle. An he sa, ‘‘Is 
yo raidy?” She sa, ‘‘Yas,” she put 
de chi'k’ns in de buckit wid dee feet 
sti’kin’ up, an he poo’d de bilin water 
all ober ’em, an ax, ‘‘W’atnex?” She 
sa, ‘Oh doan be in sich a hurry, yo's 


got ter wait fur de fedders to loos'n.” 
He sa, ‘‘ All right, yo’tend ter de fed- 
ders, en I gwine ter read sum mo’.” 
She sot down on ce floo’ by de buckit, 
an arter aw’ile he sa, ‘‘Is dee raidy 
yit?” She sa, ‘‘Not yit, I jes tu’n 
em ober.” He kep’ on a read’n, en 
presen’ly he sa, ‘‘ Pet, I s’fris’d et de 
time it teks ter pick chi’k’ns, de nex’ 
time I reckin yo bett’r hire de boy to 
do it. I doan wonder yo servants mek 
a fuss ‘bout de wuk. Why we’se ben 
out heah mo’n a hour, en only jes 
b’gun.”” She sa, ‘‘Yas, it do tek sum 
time, but I reckin dese raidy now.” 
I sa ter misef, ‘‘Ump, ump, dee sholy 
zs.” **Will yo tek dem by de feet an 
lif’ dem out ter dis pan?” He tuk de 
cloff and wen’ ter lif’ em wid boff 
han’s, like dee wuz hebby, but pleas’ 
de Lawd, dyah wa’n’t nuttin hebby 
‘bout dem chi’k’ns. W’en he lif em up 
de fedders all drap orf in de water, en 
dyah wa’n’t nut’in lef’ ob de chik’ns 
but de bones—dee dun far-dile de 
chi’k’ns, fust dee luk at one nurr, den 
dee brek out laffin. 

Mars Tom mos’ roll on de floo, an 
Miss Libby holt on ter her sid’s, an I 
wuz in dyah hind de cyrt’n mos a 
bus’in I wan’ ter holler so bad. Arter 
dee got qui’t down, he sa, ‘‘ Libby do’s 
yo think de fedders is loos’nd?” Den 
he laff agin. She sa, ‘‘Tom, do tek 
all dis stuff out’n de ash byarl. I 
*ouldn’t hab mi servants kno I wus 
so ignant, spres/y arter I tole Becky it 
wuz SO easy.” 

Arter tossifyin’ her te’l she enemos 
cry, he tuk all de things out, and no- 
body sed nuthin ’bout de chi'k’ns. 
Myry spec sumbody stole em outn de 
shed, an got de boy ter kill sum mo. 

W’en dee sot down ter dinner dat 
day, Mars Tom sa, ‘‘ Libby, does yo 
think dese is /ender?”” She sa ‘*Tom!” 
Dat’s all. 

Mrs. Geo. Wright Young. 
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SLEIGH-RIDING IN LITHUNIA. 


Per. Berlin Photo Co. 
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SUSPENSE, 
From the painting by Henley. Per. Berlin Photo Co, 
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From the painting by Henley. 

















THE STEAM TRAM AT HAARLEM, 


THROUGH HOLLAND BY STEAM TRAM. 


T is the outdoor country life that is 
the most fascinating side of Hol- 
land to the traveler: the broad wind- 

ing canals with their lazy boats; the 
fat sturdy windmills that Don Quixote 
would consider twice before charging 
on; the cozy little houses nestling by 
the roadsides; and if it is spring-time, 
as it should be to see Holland aright, the 
acre after acre of brightest carpet of 
tulips and hyacinths—all these cannot 
be found in the three great cities, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague. 
These busy towns must be eschewed 
by the visitor who wishes to see the 
Netherlands in its real essence. Every 
great city has had its edges knocked 
off and its peculiarities toned down in 
the process of becoming cosmopolitan, 
and these Holland cities form no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

The proper way to see this quaint 
sunny Dutch life is to travel through 
the lowland by the many convenient 
and comfortable lines of steam trams 
which run everywhere. A glance at 


the view of one in the station at Haar- 
lem tells more about them than a page 
of description would. They are simply 
the old-fashioned large street-cars 
drawn by steam ‘*‘dummies.” The 
steam tram, used as it is in Holland, is 
a happy compromise evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the Dutch; it 
permits the traveler to go fast enough 
to prevent the ride becoming weari- 
some, as it would in a carriage, and 
yet it is slow enough to allow that inti- 
macy with the country to spring up 
which can never develop in steam cars. 
In our own country the trolley car is 
just beginning to do for Pennsylvania 
and New York in suburban develop- 
ment by making easy means of access 
what these tram cars have been doing 
for Holland for years. It is doubtful if 
there is a country on the face of the 
globe whose every part can be reached 
so quickly and cheaply. 

The old town of Haarlem, the seat 
of the government of Northern Hol- 


‘land, makes a charming spot from 
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A WINDMILL SCENE, 


which to start our journey, for it is 
one of the Dutchest of Dutch towns. 
It has not that busy, New York air 
that makes its neighbor Amsterdam so 
disappointingto the American. Asone 
walks its quiet streets alongside its 
old canals he involuntarily exclaims: 
‘This zs Holland!” The old houses, 
built of brick and checkered here and 
there with hewn stone, 
end in peaked fagades 
that have six, eight or 
ten steps, just such as 
children would cut out of 
paper. This Dutch archi- 
tecture now and then 
makes its appearance in 
the New Amsterdam of 
the New World, where 
from its quaintness and 


OLD WINDMILL 












historical associations it deserves a 
wider recognition. 

In the center of the town of Haar- 
lem is the Groote Markt, the custom- 
ary center of life in all Dutch towns, 
Around this broad space are clus- 
tered many interesting houses. On 
one side is the high-walled, barren- 
looking church of St. Bavon, with a 
sharp roof that seems to 
cleave the heavens like the 
edge of an ax, in which is 
the famous organ that was 
played once so well bya 
boy of ten whose name was 
Mozart. But the interior 
is as barren and cold as 
are its outer walls, and we 
turn with a sense of relief 
to its gaudy neighbor the 


NEAR HAARLEM. 
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CANAL PURMERENDE, HAARLEM. 


fieish-huis, or market-house, said by the 
conservative Baedeker to be the most 
beautiful house in Holland. It is a 
good foil to the bleak church along- 
side, for this extravaganza in archi- 
tecture is covered with bas-reliefs, pyr- 
amids, obelisks and gingerbread orna- 
ments which seem to have been thrown 
at the building hap-hazard by one of the 
drunken figures from Steen’s canvases 
in the museum across the way. Still 
the effect of the excessive 
ornamentation is most pleas- 
ing, and the fantastic shapes 
will not be crowded out of 
the memory by later and 
more ambitious attempts 
found elsewhere in Europe. 
It is best seen from the rear, 
but no photograph or sketch 
of it from this point exists, 
as it is surrounded by a row 
of buildings separated only 
by a narrow alley. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting 
a large portion of it upon 
the ground glass of my 
camera, This fleish-huis is 


- well worth seeing, for it is 


the culmination of the 
northern Renaissance. 

In front of the market- 
house stands the statue of 
a man who has lost his 
reputation, for he has been 


proved a fraud even by his 
own countrymen. An in- 
scription on the base of 
this misleading monument 
reads, on being translated, 
‘‘Lawrence Janzoon Coster, 
the inventor of movable 
type.” Formerly the liter- 
ary traveler could choose 
his site for musing on this 
greatest and yet simplest of 
all inventions; he could go 
to Mayence to worship 
Gutenberg’s image or come 
to Haarlem to see his rival; 
but the publication of a 
book by a Dutchman, Dr. 
Von Linde, called ‘* The 
Coster Legend,” forever 
settles his countryman’s 
fate. Coster is now believed to have 
been no more the inventor of print- 
ing than Darius Green the father of 
flying or Keely the discoverer of a 
new force in physics. Although this 
statue has now no significance and 
could well be turned, both for its 
artistic merit and its historic truth,, 
into cannon, according to the French 
custom, still Haarlem can console 
itself with the fact that it was the 


FLEISH-HUIS, HAARLEM. 
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first town in Holland to introduce 
printing, and that at Leyden and Am- 
sterdam, not many miles away, were 
made those famous Elzevirs which the 
printing world has yet to beat. 

Facing this old church of St. Bavon 
stands the sfadhuis, or town hall, 
which contains a museum with a small 
picture gallery which will ever be vis- 
ited, for it is filled with the works of 
the jolly Frans Hals, whose brilliant 
coloring has caught the essence of 
Dutch life. There are only eight 
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Andrew,” with fourteen life-size figures 
copied from life. Every broad, honest 
countenance and every good-natured 
eye seems to smile in your face and 
ask: **‘Do you know me?” 

We have no time to study the inter- 
esting history of Haarlem and the brave 
fight of its inhabitants against the 
Spanish, enlivened as it is with many 
incidents. At one of the sieges of the 


place by the latter nation the Haar- 
lemites threw over the walls a barrel 
containing the heads of eleven Spanish 


HOUSES IN THE GROOTE MARKT, HAARLEM. 


paintings here of Frans Hals, but they 
were done at different periods of his 
life and show the development of his 
genius. Although they are simply 
groups of the officers of various Dutch 
societies, they tell a comprehensive 
story of Dutch life in the seventeenth 
century, although not fuller or more 
characteristic than the funny little or- 
naments on the fleish-huis across the 
square. His finest picture is undoubt- 
edly that of ‘‘ The Arquebusiers of St. 


prisoners witha note whichread: ‘*Ten 
heads are sent to the Duke of Alva in 
payment of his tax of tenths, with one 
head more for interest.” 

Our train is waiting for us at the 
edge of the famous park of Haarlem, ~ 
and there is a limit to the patience of 
even Dutch trains. This park is the 
remnant of the large forest that once 
covered all this part of Holland. This 
pleasant wood is filled with cafés and 
pretty walks, and hither we come after 
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MUSEUM OF ART, THE HAGUE, 


a dainty lunch in the clean little Hotel 
Fiinckler in the Kruisstraat, where the 
landlord coaxed the appetites of the 
party by opening the window into a 
miniature garden, where little foun- 
tains, little walks and little grass made 
up a pleasing little picture. 

Although it is high noon the streets 
of Haarlem seem to be sound asleep, 
but it is not the sleep of death or pov- 
erty; it is rather the aristocratic, inde- 
pendent afternoon nap of the well-fed 
plutocrat. There are but two great 
colors here, the green of the 
trees and the grass and the 
red of the brick walks and 
brick houses. The streets 
are so clean that-one looks 
instinctively for some se- 
cluded spot to throw the 
ashes from his cigar; there 
is no rumble of cart-wheels 
in the road, no sound of 
labor, no passers-by save a 
stray school-child hurrying 
to and fro. The town 
is slumbering quietly but 
healthfully, 

Our steam tram runs to 
Leyden, a trip which lasts 
about two hours. The en- 
gineer politely delays his 
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departure, although it is a 
little past the time of start- 
ing, until his train is ‘‘ko- 
daked,” when off we go. 
We find the cars are first 
and second class, as on the 
regular trains, differing 
from each other principally 
in popularity, the thrifty 
Dutchmen all crowding into 
thelower-priced car. Soon 
we reached the outskirts of 
Haarlem and began to flit 
through its many famous 
flower gardens, which at the 
end of April and the first 
of May reach their highest 
glory. 

Haarlem and tulips are 
synonymous in the world of 
horticulture. The air is 
filled with a delicious per- 
fume and the eye is charmed 

by the sight of acres of hyacinths 
or tulips which are planted so closely 
together that they seem huge car- 
pets, with the brightest colors in their 
designs, laid down by mother earth 
for her own housekeeping. The sight 
of these acres of bright colors on 
the outskirts of Haarlem instantly re- 
calls the days of the famous specula- 
tion in tulips, of which Haarlem was 
the heart and center. Wondering in 
this line, we fall to inquiring whether a 
description of Holland were ever writ- 


KING’S PALACE, THE HAGUE, 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND, 


ten which did not give the details of 
this curious craze, and we determine 
to introduce a novelty into Dutch de- 
scriptions by omitting itforonce. The 
market for these bulbs and plants is 
still in London, as in the days of 
the ¢ulipe noire. Everywhere we see 
little houses scattered through these 
fields, on each end of which are signs, 
one in Dutch, one in English. These 
are the home offices of the tulip grower. 
It gives an opportunity to see the two 
languages side by side which is very 
interesting. Dutch to the average 
English-speaking person looks like 
printer’s copy that has been knocked 
into ‘*pi.” Now and then there is 
found a word in good English, then its 
brother in half-English, while the rest 


‘as most of these Dutch words. 


of the family are a jumble of conso- 
nants, with an occasional vowel thrown 
inasbyaccident. There does not seem 
to be any special system of spelling. 
The letters on children’s blocks look 
as much connected in sense or meaning 
Ger- 
man is no help to the traveler; he will 
be frequently told by the native that 
German is not understood at all, while 
many educated Dutchmen speak Eng- 
lish without the slightest foreign ac- 
cent. The new novelist, Maarten 
Maartens, wrote his works first in 
English and has since translated them 
into Dutch. So it is with the spoken 
language; occasionally it lapses into 
surprisingly good English, but when it 
is unintelligible it is terrible. It calls 
to mind the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch ” of 
America, which is a combination of 
Dutch and English that is one-third 
intelligible to any one and two-thirds 
unintelligible toeverybody. The Dutch 
themselves depreciate the value of their 
tongue, and ask every traveler what he 
thinks of it as if expecting an unfavor- 
able reply. 

We roll along on our tram car in 


discreet Dutch fashion, just missing 
post after post by the wayside by the 


smallest fraction of an inch. Woe. to 
the traveler who allows even the tip of 
his elbow to extend beyond the edge 
of the car; it will be severely rapped, 
if nothing worse occurs. We rumble 
over canals and past field after field, 
by snow-white cottages and sleepy 
streets of sleepy little hamlets. Every 
self-respecting Dutch house has its 
name pasted up conspicuously in front, 
there being frequently such staggering 
signs to read and pronounce as these: 
**Groot Genoeg” (Large Enough), 
‘* Vriendschap en Gezelschap” (Friend- 
ship and Sociability), ‘‘ Mijn Lust en 
Leven ” (My Pleasure and Life). 

At last our tram lands us in Leyden, 
the home of the famous jars, which 
bring back memories of certain un- 
happy raps in school-boy days. Here 
still stands the famous University of 
Leyden, founded in 1575, with its still 
flourishing medical school. To this 
university as a refuge came the famous 
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Elzevirs, 
where they 
produced 
their beau- 
tiful but, 
alas! pirated 
editions of 
classic au- 
thors. In 
the contest 
between 
author and 
printer, 
existing 
since the days of Gutenberg, the latter 
won the fight in this early contest, 
and the Elzevir to-day is wooed like 
woman—for its beauty, not its learning. 

A sluggish stream winds through 
Leyden—the so-called ‘‘ Old Rhine.” 
Along its banks are scattered many 
curious little homes, some of them 
built out over the water. This makes 
a series of popular resorts where the 
Hollanders sit out on queer little veran- 
das and gaze on these -placid waters, 
possibly dreaming of the day when 
Hoiland was one of the mistresses 


ONE TYPE OF DUTCH 


VIJVERBERG (FISH-POND), THE HAGUE, 
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of the sea, 
in those 
times when 
the great 
Admiral 
van Tromp 
nailed a 
broom to 
his mast- 
head to sig- 
nify that he 
had swept 
the English 
Channel 
clear of his enemies. The town of 
Leyden does not possess the pleasant 
rural charms of Haarlem, nor yet has 
it the bustle of Amsterdam or Rotter- 
dam. It is a sleepy, decaying town 
and will not detain the traveler long. 
Its fame and its charms belong to a 
period two hundred years ago. 

We hurry on to The Hague, the most 
aristocratic town in Holland. No city 
in the Netherlands can boast of so 
many broad, handsome streets and 
imposing houses as The Hague. In 
the midst of these sights there is in the 


HOUSE, 
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center of the 
town a curi- 
ous vijver, Or 
fish-pond, 
filled with 
swans, This 
fish-pond is 
one of the 
most typical 
sights in The 
Hague. Its 
water js kept 
pure artifi- 
cially, fresh 
water being 
pumped into 
one end of 
the lake, the 
water over- 
flowing at 
the other end and falling into the Maas. 

The most famous place at The 
Hague, however, is the Huis ten Bosch, 
#.e., the ‘house in the woods,” which 
is a royal villa erected in the seven- 
teenth century. This house, so roman- 


OLD DUTCH MILL ON A CANAL, 


tically situ- 
ated in the 
woods near 
The Hague 
which were 
spared even 
by the Span- 
iards, israth- 
er disap- 
pointing out- 
wardly. The 
photographs 
of it make it 
a far prettier 
place than it 
is in reality. 
Its interior, 
however, 
makes up 
for the first 
disappointment. Its rooms while small 
are perfect types of their kind; 
this is especially true of the orange 
saloon, which is an octagonal hall 
adorned on its walls with paintings by 
pupils of Rubens illustrating scenes 


A STREET SCENE IN A DUTCH VILLAGE, 
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in the career of Prince Henry of 
Orange, whose widow built the house 
two hundred years ago. The walls are 
nearly fifty feet high, being covered 
with canvas below and wood above, 
crowned and lighted by a cupola. 
The ball-room is claimed by the guide 
to be the finest in Europe, but this com- 
parison to be true must be confined 
to Holland. 

There is one painting on the walls of 
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the late king; the room in which this 
painting hangs was his favorite cham- 
ber. 

There is another painting at The 
Hague which is considered so wonder- 
ful that even tram-riders must stop to 
see it. It is the famous ‘‘ Bull” of 
Paul Potter. It is a wonderful paint- 
ing, but not as remarkable as one or 
two others, such as the far more vigor- 
ous ‘‘ Bear Hunt” in the same museum 


THE BEAR HUNT. 


From the painting by Paul Potter at The Hague. 


one of these rooms which is especially 
interesting to Americans: it is the por- 
trait of a countryman, John Lothrop 
Motley, who made, while Minister to 
the Netherlands, an exhaustive histori- 
cal study of this country and its people. 
Mr. Motley was a great favorite with 


by the same artist. Curiously enough, 
Paul Potter, who lived to become the 
greatest animal painter of his time, 
was rejected as a suitor by his future 
father-in-law because he was only a 
painter of animals. 

The Hague and its various royal 
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A SCENE IN 


buildings call up the familiar picture of 
the present Queen of Holland, Wilhel- 
mina, who, although a child scarcely in 
her teens, is well known for her sterling 
qualities and is well loved by her loyal 
Dutch subjects. Her strong, honest 
face is a common sight in the windows 
of the shops. No tram-rider should 
leave Holland without investing in one 
of the cheap but accurate porcelain 
paintings of her which are found every- 
where. 

The Hague is the largest town of 
Holland which still preserves its local 
color and charm, but even it is too 
large to suit our ideas of Holland and 
we resume our journey to Delft. For 
a portion of the way the tram runs 
near the canal; here frequently could 
be seen canal-boats drawn by women 
or women and horses harnessed to- 
gether. The Hollander is not proud 
of this sight, and whenever we came 
near one of these boats so drawn, 


AMSTERDAM, 


every Dutchman on the car endeavored 
to distract our attention. When they 
found we were too much interested 
in the sight to be diverted, . they 
explained the necessity of the work 
and said: ‘‘It is a sight that fortunately 
you will never see in America. Women 
are treated better with you than 
with us.” It is surprising to find 
everywhere the amount of interest 
and intelligence displayed by the 
people of Holland in the United 
States. Recent publications have 
shown how we are indebted to Hol-. 
land for many of the best points in 
ourGovernment. The Pilgrim Fathers 
brought with them from Delfshaven 
many novel ideas to the New World. 
These points have been accredited un- 
til recently to our English ancestors, 
when in fact it is to Holland that 
much of the credit is due. 

At Delft, of which we will hear more 
later, we spent several pleasant days 
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andthencewentonto Rotterdam. This return to the railway, but our hearts 
great city looks much like Amsterdam, _ were left behind us and we still ride 
being a bustling commercial town with in memory the steam tram from Haar- 
200,000 inhabitants. Here we were lem to Rotterdam. 

compelled to leave the steam tram and _ J. Howe Adams, 


A FIELD OF TULIPS, WITH ITS NEIGHBORING CANAL, 


MY LADY’S PANSIES. 
(IN HER ABSENCE.) 


BLOSSOMS that are her delight, 
I know you miss the winsome sight 
Of one who tends you morn and night 
With such a loving care: 
You seem to ponder, pensive-wise, 
With dreamy, half-averted eyes; 
I half believe you send your sighs 
Adown the lonely air. 


And yet, I ween, she thinks of you 

With wishes sweet as is the dew;. 

These cheerless days that cloud the view 
Will lapse ere long, and then 

A happier blue will bless the sky, 

A thrill will fill the thrush’s cry; 

How you will hearten, sweets (and I!), 
When she shall come again! 
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Clinton Scollaid. 











WHY TOM CATHERWOOD SWORE OFF. 


ES, one of the stran- 
gest things that 
ever happened in 
St. Mark’s Church 
was the marriage 
of Tom Cather- 
wood and Mabel 
Morris. You will 
wonder why a mar- 
riage ina church— 
an ordinary mar- 
riage such as one 
may see any June 

in any fashionable church—should be 
strange. Wait until you hear about it. 
Mabel Morris, as every one knows, was 
noted for being the prettiest girl in St. 
Mark’s. Then, too, her beauty was 
made the more attractive by the fact 
that her father, Manton G. Morris, was 
one of the wealthiest men in the 
church—a vestryman and holder of the 
most expensive sittings, which last 
means something in St. Mark’s. When 
her engagement to Tom Catherwood 
was announced the only comments made 
Of course it 


were upon Tom’s luck. 
was not all luck. Tom Catherwood 


was the biggest man, outside of 
the head of the firm, in the banking 
house of Woolson, Woodruff & Co. 
Woolson had been dead for nobody 
knows how long, and the ‘*Co.” was 
composed of Col. Knox Medowes, 
Chinese White’s father-in-law, and Dr. 
Ingram, neither of whom ever both- 
ered their heads about the business so 
long as Mortimer Woodruff, the prin- 
cipal partner, was at the office every 
day during busy times. Tom Cather- 
wood was old Mortimer’s nephew and 
was generally understood to be his 
heir. 

So when that young gentleman came 
and made the announcement that he 
was going to marry Mabel Morris, the 
old man simply looked up over his 
glasses, smiled, thought of old Mor- 
ris’ good business head and remarked 
that it might be a goodthing. Totell 
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the truth, Tom knew. good many things 
which we are not supposed to know, and 
there were a number of. pink-cheeked 
and very blond young soubrettes who 
knew him well—only they did not 
speak to him on the street. There- 
fore Mortimer Woodruff, who had a 
knack of knowing the unknowable, 
thought that marriage, while it might 
be regarded as an evil, was yet a nec- 
essary one, and in Tom’s case might 
be a very good thing. 

Well, there was a wedding, and luck- 
ily the June evening was cool enough 
so that the lights in St. Mark’s did 
not make it too hot for the crowd, 
which was quite the usual one. There 
were the early comers, mostly servants 
and people who had cards for pure- 
ly business reasons, the illy dressed 
women with the conscious bearing, 
who were dutifully marched up the side 
aisles by the solemn white-kidded 
ushers, the crowd of girls from St. 
Margaret’s Hall, who giggled all 
through the ceremony, and the fami- 
lies of ** the dear departed,” as Fred- 
die Fitzmaurice said to Frank Dexter 
in a stage whisper. Mrs. Morris and 
her four unmarried girls were resplen- 
dent in new gowns and were followed 
up the aisle by Mr. Morris and four of 
Mrs. Morris’ nephews, imported from 
heaven knows where for the occasion. 
Mortimer W oodruff and Dr, Ingram and 
Colonel and Mrs. Medowes came in 
together, causing another stage whisper 
from Freddie Fitz as to the groom’s 
financial backing being very much en 
evidence. Mabel walked alone and 
Millicent Rogers said she only did so 
to show her Kate Reilly gown, but as 
Mabel looked undeniably pretty and 
as Millicent did not succeed in get- 
ting engaged last season, you all know 
how to regard her comment. The 
maid of honor (Maude Jenkins) was, so 
some people said, far lovelier than the 
bride, and the eight bridesmaids looked, 
as usual, ghastly in white satin. * Every- 
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thing passed off as it should. The 
bishop read the service in his usual 
impressive way, and Tom Catherwood 
looked asif he might float off on wings 
of ecstasy—if there be such things— 
while Mrs. Morris wept at the proper 
time and made her nose very unbe- 
comingly red. 

Of course there was a reception and 
supper, and those who were wise and 
ate supper before they came were sat- 
isfied, while those who had been eco- 


‘‘THE BISHOP READ THE SERVICE.” 


nomical and gone without thought un- 
utterable things when they found that 
the crush in the dining-room precluded 
anything but a hasty bite. The pres- 
ents were displayed in the library, and 
several engagements were arranged on 
the dimly lighted landing of the stairs. 
Rob Waldron, who had been Tom’s 
best man, watched the new Benedict 
very closely and about 10 o’clock car- 
ried him away upstairs. The young 
couple were to start on the 12:40 train 
for their Bar Harbor trip, and the 
bride had just been sent away to change 
her gown, when Waldron came down 
in a hurry for Dr. Ingram. The doc- 
tor went up and almost immediately 
sent down for Mr. Woodruff and Mr. 
Morris.- When they got upstairs a 
strange sight met their eyes. 


There sat Tom on the edge of the 
bed, pale as a sheet, his coat off, star- 
ing in front of him at the marriage- 
certificate, which lay on the floor. He 
had been insisting that he had been 
asleep since 6 o’clock and didn’t un- 
derstand what the marriage-certificate 
meant at all. As they came in he broke 
out with— 

‘*T am all broken up anyway, but if 
you say I am married I must be a 
sleep-walker, for I don’t remember a 
thing about it, and I don’t believe I 
ever walked in my sleep in my life.” 

Dr. {ngram at once turned every- 
body out of the room, and in a moment 
he came out and went downstairs. 
People were standing about in groups, 
the young people mostly in corners, 


.and the doctor mounted a chair in the 


drawing-room. 

‘*My friends,” he said, and there 
was an instant silence—‘‘my friends, 
I regret to have to announce to you 
that Mr. Catherwood has been over- 
come by the excitement of the evening 
and will be unable to proceed on his 
journey to-night. Although it is noth- 
ing serious, yet I shall have to ask that 
you cut short the festivities, as his 
nerves are very much shaken.” 

The murmur which immediately arose 
was silenced by Mortimer Woodruff. 

‘¢T assure you,” he said, ‘‘ that there 
is nothing serious the matter, but, as 
Dr. Ingram has said, it is necessary 
that Mr. Catherwood have immediate 
and absolute quiet.”. 

Meanwhile Mr. Morris was explain- 
ing to his wife, and she started at once 
for Mabel’s room. Dr. Ingram caught 
the bishop’s arm as he passed and 
commenced to whisper to him. The 
bishop was amazed and incredulous, 
but finally assented to something that 
the doctor asked. 

Upstairs they were having a time 
with poorTom. He persisted in going 
home. He said that somebody must 
be playing a joke upon him, and 
wanted to know who it was. Finally, 
with the remark that if-he had been 
married he would be married again 
now and know something about it, he 
caught up his coat and flung open the 
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“TOM FLUNG OPEN THE DOOR, ONLY TO BE MET BY 
MR. WOODRUFF.” 


door, only to be met by Mr. Woodruff. 
Just then Mabel’s.door flew open and 
Matel herself, clad in her beautiful 
white and gold traveling-gown, ap- 
peared on the threshold. She saw 
Tom and rushed to him. He caught 
her to his breast and cried: 

‘¢Mab, what does it all mean? They 
say we are married and— My God! 
I must be going mad, for I don’t re- 
member a word of it!” 

Mabel was about to speak, when she 
caught a warning glance from the doc- 
tor. Tom went on: 

‘*If we are married I want to know 
it. Is the bishop here? If he is tell 
him I want to be married again!” 

Mabel started back, but Dr. In- 
gram’s cool voice broke in: 


‘‘Very well. Perhaps it would be 
best.” 

And leaning over the banisters he 
beckoned to the bishop, who was wait- 
ing below in the hall for the summons. 
In less time almost than it takes to tell 
it the ceremony was gone through 
with for the second time. Then by 
sheer strength of will Dr. Ingram made 
Tom get his coat and took him home. 
Once there he put him to bed and gave 
him a narcotic and repaired to the 
library, where he fell into a brown- 
study. The front-door bell rang just 
then, and the man showed Mr. Wal- 
dron in. The doctor pounced on him 
at once. 

‘*Waldron,” said he, ‘‘were you 
with Tom this afternoon?” 
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‘¢T was with him from noon until a 
few moments ago.” 

‘<Did he eat any dinner to-night?” 

‘‘Not a mouthful. He said he had 
no appetite.” 

‘‘Did he drink anything?” 

‘““Yes, He drank several—I don’t 
remember how many—but quite a num- 
ber of Manhattan cocktails.” 

‘* Anything else?” 

**T believe not.” 

‘*Um-m-m.” The doctor rubbed 
his chin with a satisfied expression. 
‘* What time was that?” 

‘¢Well, about half-past five, I think.” 

‘‘That settles it,” said the doctor. 
Turning to Mr. Woodruff he continued: 
‘‘It is a fact, though a rather late dis- 
covery, that a man who is under the 
influence of liquor will often on recov- 
ering lose all memory of what has hap- 
pened during the continuation of that 
influence. I believe that there is a 
well-authenticated case of a porter who 
while slightly intoxicated would per- 
form his duties and deliver packages 
correctly, but on becoming sober he 
would have no recollection of what he 
had done while intoxicated. Tom was 


in a highly excited state this afternoon, 
and the cocktails which he drank pro- 
duced one of these abnormal condi- 


tions. It is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, even of probability, that we 
can produce the other, and then by a 
strong exertion of will blend the liquor 
memory with his natural one. Mean- 
time, as he is in bed and asleep, I am 
going home, but I will be here at break- 
fast-time.” 


The doctor was on hand next morn- 
ing bright and early and proceeded at 
once to the dining-room, where he set 
to work to ‘‘strengthen” a decanter 
of brandy by the addition of some ab- 
solute alcohol. He had hardly fin- 
ished when Mr. Woodruff appeared, 
looking haggard and worn, with a morn- 
ing paper containing a full account of 
the wedding. The doctor confiscated 
the paper with the remark that it 
might come in handy just as Tom ap- 
peared, looking like a ghost. He had 
nothing to say and appeared to be 
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nervously exhausted, while his brows 
were drawn as if he were trying to 
think. Dr. Ingram, busy breaking an 
egg, did not seem to notice it at first, 
but as Tom sat down looked up and 
said: 

‘* Bless my soul! You look as worn 
out as a last year’s robin’s nest. 
Here” (he reached for a decanter), 
‘*take some of this brandy,” and he 
poured out a glassful and had it down 
Tom before that young man could say 
yes or no. 

“Ugh!” said Tom. ‘*That’s not 
good brandy. It burns.” 

Mr. Woodruff opened his mouth to 
protest, but the doctor looked at him 
and he stopped. 

‘Just as I thought,” said the latter. 
**You caught cold last night and have 
a sore throat. Go on and eat your 
breakfast. You need it.” 

Tom commenced to eat slowly and 
the doctor watched him. In a moment 
or two his eyes commenced to flash and 
his face began to flush, and then Dr. 
Ingram commenced to talk about the 
wedding. Suddenly Tom dropped his 
spoon and rose from the table. 

‘*Where’s Mabel?” he asked. ‘* Did 
she know I fainted last night? And 
who brought me home?” 

‘*T did,” answered the doctor calm- - 
ly. ‘*We all thought it was best not 
to let you start until to-day.” 

‘*That’s so,” and as Tom turned to 
look at himself in the mantel mirror 
Dr. Ingram quietly slipped a white 
powder into his coffee. Tom turned 
away from the mirror with a rather 
dissatisfied look. 

‘*T do look like a ghost,” he said. 
**It was funny how completely I lost 
my head. I never was that way before. 
But I think I’d better go around and 
see Mabel right away. She’ll be wor- 
ried, poor little girl.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ You need suste- 
nance too much. Sit down and eat 
some breakfast. Your coffee may give 
you an appetite.” 

Tom sat down and drank off half the 
cup of Mocha that stood before him, 
and the doctor handed him the morn- 
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ing paper, with the remark that the ac- 
count of the wedding was remarkably 
correct for a newspaper account. Tom 
took the paper and as he read the ac- 
count sipped the rest of his coffee. Mr. 
Woodruff was trying to hide his agita- 
tion behind his newspaper, as people 
will do when they do not want to ex- 
pose their feelings, only they usually 
succeed in rattling the paper so much 
in their nervousness that everybody 
notices it at once, 

Dr. Ingram kept up a running fire of 
comment of the affair and showed’ an 
innate capacity for gossip that was 
truly remarkable in so staid and sensi- 
ble an old gentleman. He interlarded 
his remarks with a constant repetition 
of ‘* You remember,” and spoke in a 
decisive, peremptory tone whenever he 
made the remark about memory. Fi- 
nally, after some minutes, perhaps fif- 
teen, Tom laid down his paper and 
began to stare at the doctor. Mr. 
Woodruff dropped his paper and stared 
at Tom, and the doctor went on with 
his comments, gradually reviewing the 
whole ceremony, looking Tom straight 
in the eyes while he talked. A few 
minutes more and Tom said hesitat- 
ingly: 

‘*T don’t remember that—at least 
not distinctly———” 

Dr. Ingram gathered himself up, 
bent a little forward and went on: 

**You do remember. You remem- 
ber coming in from the vestry with Bob 
Waldron. You remember thewedding- 
march, You remember the bishop 
asking you if you would take her and 
guard her. You remember kissing 
your wife at the close of the ceremony. 
You remember everything !” 

Tomstared. Hedrewadeep breath, 
blinked rapidly, scowled, drew a deep 
breath and straightened up. 

‘* Ah!” hesaid, ‘‘I remember it all 
now. I must have been pretty hard 
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hit—yes, it all comes back to me. 
What a fool I must have seemed to 
have all that ceremony gone over again 
in the hall.” 

The tension was off, and Mr. Wood- 
ruff upset his coffee all over himself and 
had to leave the room, and Tom went 
on like one who has recovered from a 
long illness where they have not been 
able to talk. 

**By George! I know what it was 
that made me lose my head! It was 
those confounded cocktails! It seems 
a silly thing to do, for people who do it 


‘¢Y’LL SWEAR OFF RIGHT HERE.” 


seldom mean it, but I’ll swear off right 
here, but you needn’t tell any of the 
boys. If cocktails will make me for- 
get my own wedding there’s no telling 
what they won’t do, and henceforth 
I’ll stick to Adam’s ale and tea and 
coffee!” 

And while Dr. Ingram is not a 
church-member or, as he says, not even 
an habitual church-goer, yet he could 
not refrain from a fervent ‘‘ Amen!” 

And no one has ever known until 
now why Tom Catherwood, the lively 
Tom Catherwood, swore off. 

John Henderson Garnsey. 
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MME. REJANE AND HER PLAY. 


LWAYS prolific in talent for the 
stage and always ready to meet 
every demand put upon it by 

America, France has sent forth an- 
other of her favorites to tour this 
country for fame and fortune. 
Bernhardt has won many a fortune 
from American audiences, and Hading 
has also caught her share of the golden 
shower that falls for the gifted, and 
now we are to be entertained by Mme. 
Réjane and her celebrated company in 
‘*Madame Sans-Géne,” one of Sar- 
dou’s most noted plays. Indeed, it is 
said that Mme. Réjane has made this 


play what it is, and that the author 
admits his indebtedness for her work. 

Mme, Réjane is great as a comedi- 
enne and her reputation as an actress 
rivals Bernhardt’s. At home she isa 
favorite and in England her success 
has been a marked one. The play in 
which she is to tour the United States 
was written especially for her, and 
therefore we may have reasonable con- 
fidence that she will achieve all that is 
expected of her. This engagement is 
probably one of the most important of 
the year. Among other members of 
the company which will present ‘‘ Ma- 
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dame Sans-Géne” to American audi- 
ences is Mile. Agnes Sorel. Remark- 
able for her personal beauty, her chic 
and her exquisite gowns—which last 
feature, by the way, is said to be char- 
acteristic of all the ladies of this com- 
pany—Mlle. Sorel will undoubtedly 
gain many admirers on her own ac- 
count this season. At home she has 
her own house and entertains with 
much success. 

Mile. Avril and Mlle. de Bréval are 
not among the most insignificant mem- 
bers of this company, and in their re- 
spective ré/es can hardly fail to add 
materially to the empressement of the 
play. It may be set forth asa general 
proposition that all the members of a 





first-class French company such as 
Mme. Réjane’s must needs be prosper- 
ous and happy, and contentment goes 
far toward securing that cheerful aban- 
don which helps to give the. life to 
a play that makes it a public fa- 
vorite. 

Atthis writing ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne” 
as a play is yet among the to-bes in 
America, and hence we can form no 
impressions of the play except as Sar- 
dou’s other productions are taken as 
a guide. The Napoleonic fad now 
raging in America makes ‘‘ Madame 
Sans-Géne” a play of present and spe- 
cial interest, and Monsieur Duquesne, 
whose work as JVafoleon in this pro- 
duction is highly spoken of, will doubt- 
less be a ‘‘ lion” among the ‘‘lambs”’ 
of the stage. His wonderful resem- 
blance to the great leader is one of 
his strongest points, while his ability 
as an actor will doubtless add to his 
laurels. 

It may be taken for granted that in 
the forthcoming production of this new 
output from the pen which has written 
‘“¢ Fedora,” ‘‘ Theodora,” ‘‘La Tosca,” 
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and the long line of their predecessors, 
the American people who enjoy the 
French drama will not be disappointed. 
A distinguished authority has some- 
what flippantly yet rather truthfully 
said that whatever style will best suc- 
ceed with the public is the style of 
Victorien Sardou, In ‘‘ Madame Sans- 
Géne” we are to have a play written 
by a Frenchman French to the core, 
dealing with a period and a character 
in French history whose fame and 
name are in the mouths of suck- 
lings, and played by a French actress 
with a French support. 

In the French drama there is an in- 
definable quality which sets it apart 
from the stage literature of other lands. 
To the French a Shakespeare was im- 
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possible, put a Moliére was inevitable; 
and the distinction ‘has held its way 
from the beginning of the sixteenth to 
the close of the nineteenth century. 
The French lord of tragedy is altogether 
a different character from the English 
tragic hero—and for that matter from 
the Dutch, the German, the Spanish 
or the Russian. The English harle- 
quin of comedy, though his laughter 
be ever so light and his wit like a ra- 
pier, never matches in gay abandon of 
mirth and keen comicality his brother 
of Gaul. To commit a possible vul- 
garism, the French play—whether 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, opera 
or what-not—is always of the French 
Frenchy. 

It is the life of Paris—totally unlike 
that of any other city on the globe— 
which clothes the French-written 
drama with color and informs it with 
light and endows it with conditions. 
There is something of Paris in every 
character, though the scene be located 
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in Siam and the dramatis persone are 
native to the Sandwich Islands. 

Your Frenchman cannot get around 
his Paris—and why should he? It is 
that indefinable quality called Parisian 
which constitutes the added allure- 
ment residing in a dramatic production 
from France. Men and women who 
know their Paris desire to behold some 


little of itin their absence, and those 
who are acquainted with the serio-gay 
capital only through hearsay and his- 
tory, likewise desire such glimpses 
thereof as may be had from the coun- 
terfeit presentments of the stage. 
Therefore it is safe to assume that our 
people will cordially receive Mme. 
Réjane and her play. 
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A SHORT IRISH JOURNEY. 


FTER leaving the English coast, 
shrouded in fog and gloom, our 
steamer, the Shamrock, emerged 

into sunlight just as we_ sighted 
Ireland’s Eye, a rocky island- about 
ten miles from the Irish coast; and 
in an hour we passed the Hill of 
Howth and the two light-houses which 
mark the harbor entrance and disem- 
barked at Dublin. I did not tarry in 
the Irish capital, being bound for 
Cork, and was soon on my way by 
rail, passing through the Curragh of 
Kildare with the beautiful low moun- 
tains of Wicklow in the distance. 

The line carried us through the 
moving bog of Allen, which it is said 
travels from one county to the other, 
and busy mortals were here cutting 
and stacking to dry the juicy cakes of 


peat which were to warm them in the 
coming winter. Wecrossed the charm- 
ing river Blackwater at Mallow and 
soon arrived at Cork city, which nestles 
between the hills. The river Lee 
parting here into two channels encir- 
cles a large portion of the city, which 
the poet Spenser mentions thus: 


** The spreading Lee that like an island fayre 
Encloseth Corke with its divided flood.” 


The Mardyke and Sunday’s well 
bank the stream, and here rises the 
pepper-box-like steeple of Shandon 
church, immortalized in song. 

The streets of the city are far from 
clean, the broom is spared, and the 
abundance of its flowing streams is 
little valued. 

It has been said of Cork, ‘‘How 
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fascinating would she not be did the 
slovenly beauty but wash her face, bind 
up her unkempt tresses and keep her- 
self neat.” 

I drove to the interesting old castle 
of Blarney, five miles or so, along a 
shady road with continuous stone 
hedges on either hand, these covered 
with mosses, ivy and bright fox-glove. 
The little town is a hive of industry, 
for here are made the famous Blarney 
tweeds, known and worn in the four 
quarters of the world. 

Beyond, the old “‘ peeping bridge ” 
spans the stream, from which one ob- 
tains a charming glimpse of the old 
castle with its ancient groves, so de- 
lightfully sung by Milliken. 

The castle is built over calcareous 
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caves which continue for 

several hundred feet in 

either direction, and in 

feudal times unfortunate 
prisoners were confined in 

these subterranean dun- 

: geons, the rocky floor and 
‘y dripping stalactite ceil- 
ings adding to their mis- 

ery and discomfort. The 
entrance to the castle is 
by a door so small that 
one is reminded of the 
. straight and narrow way 
) which leads to Paradise; 
) but the simile fails once 
the threshold is passed, 

‘ for a hundred and thirty 
i steps lead therefrom to 

» the summit of the tower. 

‘ At the base of the para- 

| pet hangs the “‘ gifted 

stone,” and one may quite 

\ easily reach over and kiss 

it; but, alas! it is not the 
veal Blarney Stone, which 
marvelous relic is built 
into the outer wall fur- 
ther down, and the trust- 
ful pilgrim must needs be lowered head- 
foremost over the battlements to reach 
the object of his desire. Itis needless 
to remark that few there be who find it. 

From Cork I journeyed to Macroom 
and so on to Bantry. At the former 
town an old castle stands high on the 
picturesque banks of the Sullane River, 
where was born Sir William Penn, 
English admiral and father of the 
William who was founder and proprie- 
tor of Pennsylvania. The latter be- 
came a convert to Quakerism in Cork 
city after hearing a sermon by one of 
that sect. 

Macroom is surrounded by a large 
fertile vale, through which flow the 
rivers Lawney and Sullane to meet 
the Lee near the Castle of Mashana- 
glass, a solitary square tower standing 
like a specter of the past above the 
plain. Itisto be regretted that tourists 
do not the oftener visit this beautiful 
district. 

The mail-car is the usual conveyance 
here, and engaging a seat in one of 
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these vehicles I started for Bantry on 
a fine summer morning. We climbed 
the steep hill of Slaveen to shorten the 
journey, passing on the other side the 
swampy marshes of Geura, a vast 
morass through which the Lee flows 
between hazel trees and heather, decked 
with water plants which spread away 
or miles. 





PEEPING BRIDGE, 
BLARNEY CASTLE. 


Groups of cattle dot the hillsides, 
the principal wealth and source of in- 
come to the country people, as they 
make butter for the English market in 
considerable quantities. 

One cannot but remark the lack of 
enterprise among these people, for 
they seem more content to remain pos- 


sessors of a patch of potatoes with 
idleness than to embark in any more 
ambitious project involving additional 
labor. 

The exception is that some one 
works at illicit 
whisky-mak- 
ing somewhere 
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not far off, for if one makes achance 
friend or acquaintance hereabout the 
taste of ‘‘mountain dew” is sure to 
be forthcoming; a queer concoction 
and marvelous in flavor, with a taste 
of copper and potatoes, a suggestion of 
smoke and leather and a leveling 
quality that baffles all description. 
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The greatest gossips and talkers for 
the sake of talking are these Irish folk; 
they love to argue and dispute, but 
above all things: else they desire to 
pose as being learned. It is not un- 
common to find boys of ten and twelve 
who know their Greek and Latin 
‘**roots,” and one is sometimes amused 
and often annoyed by children who 
run after the cart and beg for ‘‘a 
penny for a book” or ‘‘tuppence fora 
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readin’ made aisy,” which is the local 
name for a primer. 

We stopped at Inchageela to put off 
a mail-bag, and then, passing through 
a chain of beautiful small lakes, we 
arrived at Ballengeary after a four 
hours’ ride. 

I put up at Shorten’s Bungalow, the 
** hotel,” which has a rival public-house 
across the way; and from the smoky 
portal of the latter squealing pigs and 
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hissing geese ran out to protest against A very consequential animal is the 
my evident prejudice as to where I Irish pig, and he is master of the sit- 
should stop. uation in more ways than one. Who 
is so blind that he cannot observe the 
pride with which piggy regards the 
flitches of his ancestor hanging against 
the rafters of the smoky kitchen to 
cure? And no one can 
doubt his knowledge that 
his own bacon is worth 
nearly double the price of 
our Chicago-cured article 
in any market. 

I found much of 
the typical Irish 
character at Bal- 


lengeary,a fair ex- 
x ample of 
3 which was 


the young 
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fellow who lustily trolled over a mug 
of porter: 
**T drink what I earn 
And ate what I owe; 
Knock a shin, tock a shin, 
Knock bonin shin do!” 

The village is most picturesque on 
Sunday morning, when the peasants 
come in from the remotest parts of the 
mountains, some riding on horseback 
in pairs and others on donkeys or in 
turf-carts, all bound for chapel, which 
in Ireland means the Catholic church. 
Protestants attend church, but Catho- 
lics go to chapel. 

After mass the younger people 
gather along the road outside the vil- 
lage and enjoy a ‘‘pattern dance.” 
The village piper is seated on a moss- 
covered stone flanked by an admiring 
and appreciative audience, a scene of 
Arcadian simplicity. Up and down 
on the roadway the dancers go jigging, 
two by two, to the measure of the 
music. Now fast, now slow, each 
step closely watched and commented 
on, for each strives to outdo the other 
in variety of ‘‘steps,” grace of move- 
ment and endurance. 

This dancing and merry-making is 
carried on far into the beautiful twi- 
light, which lingers here until nearly 
ten o’clock during the summer months; 
but the coy maidens are careful to be 
indoors before nightfall, for fairies 
still weave mischievous spells here- 
about, and strange tales of the do- 
ings of Leprachaun and Elurachaun, 
the good and the bad spirits, are told 
by the superstitious peasantry. 

The lake of Gougane Barre, the 
source of the river Lee, lies a few miles 
to the west from Ballengeary. From 
the school-house at Kaim-en-eigh a 
narrow road leads to the top of a 
steep hill, from which vantage-point 
the view is superb. The lake, ob- 
long in form, covers about twenty 
acres, its waters inclosing a small 
verdant island, to which a narrow 
causeway leads from the southern 
shore. 

From every side, save the south, 
rise nearly perpendicular mountains 
covered with dense heather whose 
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beautiful blue and purple shadows are 
enhanced by the varied greens of the 
little island, where the ruins of St. 
Finn Barre’s shrine are seen shrouded 
in glossy holly and tall ash trees. 

To this sylvan retreat came St. 
Finn Barre, anchorite and bishop, in 
the sixth century, a saintly character 
who would fain worship God in soli- 
tude and meditate on his wonders un- 
disturbed by the world without. 

One views this ancient hermitage 
with awe, and can imagine the exalted 
feeling of the recluse whose temple 
had the sky for a vault, the exquisite 
play of color on the hillsides for fresco 
and mosaic, and the sparkle of silvery 
threads of water coursing down their 
declivities for stained glass. 

On the shore of the lake a small mon- 
ument commemorates the poet Cal- 
lanan, whose beautiful lines have in- 
creased the fame of the spot: 


‘* There is a green isle in lone Gougane Barre, 
Where ’allua of song rushes forth as an arrow; 
In deep valley’d Desmond a thousand wild 

fountains 
Come down to that lake from their home in the 
mountains.” 


Returning from the lake, a drive of 
two miles brought us to the Kaim-en- 
eigh (the pass of the deer) on the high 
road to Bantry. From the entrance 
on the Gougane side the steep cliffs 
and toppling crags assume most pictur- 
esque forms and semblances of ancient 
ruins, and the variety of the mosses 
which incrust them, with ivy, arbutus 
and other creeping plants, soften the 
rough, crude lines into a charming 
scene. 

Beyond Kaim-en-eigh an amphithe- 
ater of hills stretches in almost a com- 
plete circle. Mountains and valleys 
are dotted here and there by white- 
washed and straw-thatched mud cabins, 
each with its pig-sty attachment and 
stack of turf brought from the neigh- 
boring bog. 

Our driver was a grotesque-looking 
fellow, with a large head, stooping 
shoulders and a long, thin pair of legs 
—the perfect type of the Leprachaun in 
Irish fairy-lore, which marvelous folk 
are depicted much like our brownies in 
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appearance, He was full of entertain- 
ing gossip, pointed out the cliff where 
the eagle had its nest and the den of 
the fox, and passed no one on the way 
without a nod or greeting. 

Approaching Bantry, we passed the 
old castle of Carreganass, standing 
grimly onthe shore of the river Ouvane, 
the scene of many a hardly fought bat- 
tle in the olden time. Crossing the 
river by Ballalicky bridge, which is 
green with ivy, the river stretched 
away in both directions, lined with 
trees whose foliage dipped into its rip- 
pling bosom. 

Beyond the Falls of Danamarc the 
grandeur of Bantry Bay began to dis- 
close itself before us, Wild-looking 
mountains shut it in, while wooded 
hills slope away from its shores. The 
sea, decked with islands, stretches 
away into the dim distance, its strand 
fringed with dulse and sea-weed and its 
waters teeming with fish—a paradise 
for tourists and summer-guests, too 
little known to be appreciated. 

The magnificent demesne of the late 
Lord Bantry, situated on a wooded 
slope overlooking the town, is in a di- 
lapidated condition, and since the ex- 
tinction of the family line has passed 
into the hands of Sir Arthur Guinness, 
of Dublin, that famous maker of 
“stout.” 


The bay is about twenty-five miles 
long and from six to eight miles broad, 
the two larger islands which it incloses 
bearing the names of Bear and Whid- 
dy’s Island; the former high and 
rocky, standing a little within the en- 
trance, forming a protection against 
the western storms and making the bay 
a secure and sheltered haven, and the 
latter a gentle slope with a fertile 
soil. 

Hungry Hill is the unpoetic name of 
the principal mountain, whose broad 
summit is lifted high above its neigh- 
bors, a noble peak and landmark, visi- 
ble far out at sea. 

The town, nestling within a semi- 
circle of hills, is uniquely situated, and 
is rather more prosperous than most 
Irish towns. 

The weaving of tweeds is extensively 
carried on here, and the fisheries are a 
never-failing industry, while numerous 
tourists on the way to Glengariff or 
Killarney contribute both to its bus- 
tling activity and revenue. 

Large four-in-hand coaches leave 
here daily for the lake district, and 
Bantry is also the terminus of the rail- 
way from Cork—the greenest spot in 
all the ‘‘Green Isle” and worth a 
much longer journey than my own to 
enjoy its beauty. 

John F, O Sullivan. 
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IBYL SANDERSON is unlike most 
prima donnas who glory in tales 
of their hardships and poverty and 

struggles for food and education. She 
never wandered barefoot through the 
country singing in wondrous tones to 
a broken violin; she never staggered 
from door to door begging a crust of 
bread; no lord of ample means and 
tender heart opened his purse to her tal- 
ent, because, luck- 
ily, she was born 
in luxury, reared 
in ease and petted 
into fame. 

Her mother was 
a belle and a 
beauty, courted in 
early Sacramento 
days by the ablest 
and best-known 
men in the coun- 
try. Her father 


was a lawyer of 
wide reputation, 


and in the later 
years of his life a 
respected judge 
of the Supreme 
Bench and coun- 
selor for the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 
In her home Miss 
Sanderson had 
everything that 
money could buy. 

The evolution of the child to the 
woman is always interesting. Many 
years back—I do not know how many— 
the Sandersons moved from Sacra- 
mento to San Francisco. The judge’s 
position and Mrs, Sanderson’s charm 
thrust them at once into the front so- 
cial rank. Sibyl was a small, stubby, 
freckled, straight-haired child, a dar- 
ing, mischievous little creature, capa- 
ble, willful and fond of the boys. She 
took piano lessons as all girls do, but 
she played no better than most of them, 
and she did not sing at all, but she 
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kept saying all the time, ‘‘ Oh, I’m go- 
ing to Europe and I’m going to sing.” 
And there was something in her man- 
ner, which was atall times decided, that 
convinced the others that she meant 
what she said. 

One fine day somewhere in 1881 
her threat was verified, and the San- 
dersons, the mother and four daugh- 
ters, set sail for the other side. Mrs. 

Sanderson was al- 
ways most ambi- 
tious for her chil- 
dren. She has for 
them all or more 
than a mother’s 
pride and love. If 
they had a talent, 
the shadow of a 
talent, it was cul- 
tivated, regardless 
of expense or 
trouble, to the 
utmost degree. 
Their education 
was of primary 
importance and 
everything, even 
her own pleasure, 
gave way to it. If 
it was to be had 
better in France 
than in America, 
then to France she 
went and stayed. 
So it is that one 
daughter, Edith, plays extremely well; 
one, Marian, draws and paints with 
unusual skill; one, Jenny, is a social 
success; and Sibyl we are to hear 
shortly in the operas which are known 
as hers exclusively—the ‘‘ Manon,” 
‘* Thais” and ‘‘ Esclarmonde ” of Mas- 
senet and the ‘‘Phryne” of Saint- 
Saéns. 

Sibyl’s first singing-lessons took 
place at the Paris Conservatory, where 
she had the best and most expensive 
private teachers. It was after her re- 
turn from there in 1883 that San Fran- 
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cisco first awoke to the fact of her exist- 
ence. She was extremely pretty, ex- 
tremely well formed and extremely 
welldressed. She had everything that 
money could buy. She was full of life 
and vitality, filled with curiosity and the 
desire for excitement. She went to 
every ball, to every tea, to every recep- 


tion, to every dance that was given. 
She sang at every musical, for the 
most part little French songs of a 
very Frenchy character, in a rather 
small, high voice, slightly nasal, with 
an unusual amount of style. Opin- 
ions were divided as to her ability. 
This one held that her voice was un- 
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sympathetic; that one that it was 
marred by atremolo. No one called 
her great; there was no thought in 
any one’s mind, possibly not in hers 
either, that she intended to be great. 
She danced and flirted and sang, she 
was clever and amiable, and for the 
moment that sufficed. She had pretty 
dark brown hair and soft brown eyes 
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erous; she was vain and filled with an 
inordinate desire to live to see and 
know the world of which she had had 
a glimpse in Paris. It was this desire 


and this vanity more than love of art 
or the necessity for money that pushed 
her later into public life. 

As I have said, she did not sing nat- 
urally during early childhood, and when 
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that she kept constantly lowered after 
the manner of Judic, the celebrated 
opéra bouffe singer, representing- some 
convent girl waiting her chance to 
escape. Girls of Miss Sanderson’s 
own age all called her great fun; 
mothers and guardians looked at her 
askance. She was reckless and gen- 


she returned from Paris people were 
surprised to find that she had developed 
a voice. Her mother said of her once: 
‘* Sibyl can do anything she wants, 
and she wants to sing.” This was 
largely true. Sibyl had naturally a 
very excellent brain, backed by enor- 
mous ambition and vanity. She was 
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capable of plodding, of giving up to 
gain her ends any number of possi- 
ble good times, and when she wanted 
to exert it she had the force, the 
magnetic power to win over appar- 
ently impossible people. Analytical 
minds and logical ones, those who do 
not believe in magnetism or luck, ac- 
counted for her success by her amia- 
bility, her infinite tact and her ex- 
tremely good manners. She was con- 
stantly doing things, too, that led one 
to believe she had a heart. I have 
seen her dining with some friends who 
hadn’t as much money as she off of 
burnt chops and a boiled potato, pro- 
testing that nothing was ever more to 
her palate, and eating, when I have 
known she was not hungry, with a 
vim that proved her assertion. I 
have known her to be helpful and 
tender where there was death or ill- 
ness or poverty, making beds even 
and running errands when there was 
occasion. I have known her to go 


two or three miles to sing for an old 
lady who had expressed the desire to 
hear her, and I have known her re- 
peatedly to give up some engagement 


or pleasure of her own to entertain 
some guest of her mother’s, 

It speaks well for the insight of Miss 
Sanderson’s first singing-teacher in the 
Paris Conservatory that he said to her, 
‘*Mademoiselle, you will be on the 
stage in opera some day,” but he pre- 
dicted that it would be in oféra 
bouffe. He it was who first suggested 
to her a career in that direction, and 
doubtless from that moment it was 
never out of her active brain. Any 
one at that time would have said with 
him that she was fitted for oféra 
bouffe. Her voice was so high, so 
light, and she sang little French songs 
full of French character and double 
entendre with all the meaning and 
chic and address of a person brought 
up on the boulevards. She had really 
spent not more than two years in Paris, 
and her easy and quick adoption of the 
language, accent and idiom was amaz- 
ing. 

‘On her return from Paris she placed 
herself in the hands of a singing-mas- 


ter named Galvani. I say placed her- 
self because, young as she was, Sibyl 
knew what she wanted, decided quickly 
and got it, even though her mother de- 
murred and her father, the judge 
whom men feared and railroads feed, 
opposed her. Though she continued 
to be seen everywhere, she studied 
faithfully under Galvani and allowed 
nothing to interfere with the routine of 
her lessons. 

Signor Galvani was a musician of 
much skill and known to most of the 
operatic artists who came to the coast. 
Adelina Patti at this time was making 
one of her farewell tours, and in her 
troupe was a young Italian tenor. I 
have forgotten his name and possibly 
you have never heard of him. His 
voice, at all events, was not as liquid 
as his eyes, which won Miss Sander- 
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son’s heart as quickly as hers looked 
into them. She heard him first in ‘‘Il 


Trovatore,” and if he had not had a 
heart of stone he must have noted the 
pretty, enthusiastic young creature who 
applauded him till the gloves hung 
from her hands in tattered bits. 

It was Signor Galvani who finally 
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toire, but Sibyl was the bright particu- 
lar star of the entertainment. To the 
amusement of some at her colossal 
impudence and the admiration of many 
at her rare courage, she sang the song 
that Patti, having for the moment 
abandoned ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
was using as her encore on all oc- 


SANDERSON, 


From her latest photo by Reutlinger, Paris. 


brought these young people together. 
All the gay world of San Francisco re- 
members a musical which the Sander- 
sons gave to some members of the 
Italian opera troupe. Each of them 
contributed some quota from his réfer- 


casions—the ‘‘Il Bacio” of Arditi. 
It is at least certain that one mem- 
ber of the troupe protested that he 
thought her more charming than au- 
dacious and more fascinating than im- 
pudent. In his intercourse with her, 
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however, a slight difficulty presented 
itself. Miss Sanderson at that time 
could not speak a word of Italian, and 
the young tenor could not speak a 
word of English or French. His eyes 
were very expressive, and so were 
hers. I may indeed here make use of 
the expression—they spoke volumes. 
They looked so much indeed that at 
the end of a few weeks half of San 
Francisco was scandalized and half of 
it was highly entertained. The latter 
half suspected that Sibyl was simply 
amusing herself. Atthe same time all 
the world wondered where it was go- 
ing to end. 

Every afternoon the good-looking 
Italian with a debonair air and a care- 
fully waxed mustache was seen walk- 
ing up the short, steep hill at Cali- 
fornia and Octavia Streets that leads 
to the handsome house where the San- 
dersons lived, and every evening that 
he sang there sat in the opera house 
an attentive and enamored listener. 
Miss Sanderson's friends remonstrated 
with her, they entreated and implored, 
they urged and argued, Mrs. Sander- 
son tore her hair and the judge threat- 
ened, but she protested that for her 
there was only one man in all the world 
and he was the dark-eyed Italian. 
Through an interpreter he answered 
that she was as lovely as the stars of 
his native sky and that he was her 
slave. She set to work to learn Ital- 
ian and he to learn English. 

The moment of Patti’s farewell was 
approaching, and it meant the sepa- 
ration of the lovers. Judge Sander- 
son still denied his consent and Sibyl 
threatened elopement. Society held 
its breath and waited. Leaving her 
mother weeping in her bedroom and 
her father storming in his study, Sib- 
yl, tearful and charming, used to 
make her way out of it all to the house 
of some friend. Her name was on the 
lips of every one in San Francisco, and 
she gloried in her notoriety ina pretty, 
graceful little way that won her more. 
The girls who knew her best all said 
that Sibyl was only amusing herself 
and meanwhile she amused them. 

One evening Mrs. Sanderson, excited 
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and tearful, was ushered into the par- 
lor of one of Sibyl’s best friends. She 
bemoaned her daughter’s infatuation 
and ended by entreating the friend to 
insist upon Sibyl’s passing the night 
with her in order to prevent the 
threatened elopement. By what seemed 
to them careful maneuvering Sibyl was 
induced to accept the invitation. 
Half the night the fair inamorata spent 
promising to give reason for her 
mother's fears, and half the night the 
friend spent in entreaties and per- 
suasion. At last Sibyl consented to re- 
linquish elopement for that night if the 
friend would induce her mother to 
give her consent to some scheme or 
other from which she had hitherto 
withheld it. Thus for some weeks the 
tenor’s name became the open-sesame 
through which Sibyl furthered such de- 
sires as her mother was inclined to 
oppose. But no opera troupe is 
formed to stand still, and a Patti's 
least of all. The morning of flight 
was at hand, and Sibyl was induced to 
let the bird go off alone, it being un- 
derstood that after a few probationary 
months, during which the tenor was 
to continue feathering his nest and the 
judge was to have some of his parental 
anxieties allayed, if she still loved 
and he still loved, why, then 

I leave what the future might have 
been purposely blank because it never 
came. There is a proverb that says, 
‘¢Though lost to sight to memory 
dear,” and there is another that says, 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” The 
young tenor who could not write 
English forgot to send his love even 
Italian messages, and some weeks 
later she heard that he had fallen in 
love with some New York girland again 
that he had married her. 

But Miss Sanderson’s heart did not 
break; in fact, it has been rumored that 
a young newspaper man and a society 
swell and a French baron absorbed it 
in turn. Be that as it may, her en- 





gagement was announced from time to 
time to some new and proper swain. 
By this time people had grown ac- 
customed to asking, ‘‘ What is Sibyl 
going to do next?” 


She was to all 
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iutents and purposes her own worst 
enemy. She talked of what she dared 
do and told tales of what she had done, 
simply, it seemed, for the pleasure of 
shocking. She had the art of telling 
risqué stories with an air of guileless- 
ness no one could question; she was 
the heroine of a dozen daring esca- 
pades from which, be it said, she always 
managed to issue miraculously un- 
scathed. 

To her intimate friends she now con- 
fided that her end and aim was to be- 
come an opera-singer, a great one, of 
course; that failing, a small one. She 
bent all her energies toward another 
European tour. Her father was ill and 
too engrossed in business to desert it; 
besides, he was ambitious for any 
career but that of the stage for his 
handsome daughter. If he had lived 
the public would doubtless not have 
known her as a singer. However, be- 
fore he died Mrs. Sanderson left with 
Sibyl for Europe. They stopped afew 
days in New York, just long enough 
for Sibyl to ingratiate herself into the 
hearts of a few friends there, and then 
they set sail for London. There she 
sang for Sir Arthur Sullivan, who 
called her voice crystal, and went about 
a bit in the artistic and literary set. 
She then crossed over to Paris and re- 
commenced her lessons at the Conser- 
vatory. 

Miss Sanderson was gone from Cali- 
fornia this time about eight months, 
when she and her mother were sud- 
denly recalled by the illness and death 
of the judge. He hadleftsome money, 
but not the large fortune which the 
world had thought to be his. He had 
been unfortunate in his investments, 
and outside of the house on Sacra- 
mento Street and a large life insur- 
ance, his widow and children had noth- 
ing. After a brief month or two de- 
voted to the settlement of the estate, 
during which Sibyl showed unusual 
determination and business ability, 
Mrs. Sanderson and her four daugh- 
ters said good-by to San Francisco. 
They settled in Paris, taking a small 
apartment there. The only member 
of the family-who has since returned to 
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America is Miss Jenny; the others are 
absorbed in art and music. 

Of course Californians have watched 
Miss Sanderson’s progress with inter- 
est; she belongs to them and they 
claim her with pride. 

On her return to Paris after her 
father’s death she entered with new im- 
petus and determination upon her ar- 
tistic career. Her voice gradually de- 
veloped, it grew stronger, its middle 
tones improved and it gave promise of 
Meanwhile all 
sorts of stories were current about her. 
It was said of her that one morning 
she would go out in crépe, a long 
black veil enveloping her face and fig- 
ure; that the next day she would ap- 
pear in crimson, with apparently no 
thought of its incongruity. It was 
common talk that one night she left 
her card and address at the American 
bar for a certain sort of cigarette she 
had found it difficult to procure. A 
thousand such stories, some more seri- 
ous and some less so, were afloat about 
her, and probably it was only her fam- 
ily’s unassailable position that kept her 
from dropping out of the American 
colony. There is no doubt that she 
was then, as she had always been and 
as we shall doubtless find her now, ab- 
solutely daring and defiant of the laws 
of society. 

It was at this time that she went one 
evening to a reception which marked 
the turning-point in her artistic career. 
Among the guests was the composer 
Massenet. She was introduced to him, 
and he said afterward that it was her 
appearance that night that inspired 
his “ Esclarmonde.” When he heard 
that she was ambitious to become a 
prima donna he interested himself in 
her, he listened to her sing, he saw 
her possibilities and he made her his 
pupil. She worked for him with untir- 
ing energy. He taught her faithfully; 
he cultivated the high notes which were 
afterward dubbed ‘‘ Eiffel” tones, and 
finally, one fine day, in an astonishingly 
short space of time, he accompanied 
her to The Hague to make a trial ap- 
pearance. There under the name of 
Ada Palmer she made her dédut in 
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*“*Manon” before a chance audience, 
who little dreamed that they were lis- 
tening to that Sibyl Sanderson who, ina 
few months, was to create the maestro’s 
‘*Esclarmonde.” Massenet's prediction 
that he would make her a real prima 
donna was verified. The lessons con- 
tinued and Monsieur and Madame 
Massenet became constant visitors at 
the Sanderson household. 

On one memorable occasion at their 
lunch-hour the maestro entered their 
dining-room. Hestepped up to Sibyl’s 
chair, and, standing beside her like a 
penitent boy, he laid before her a 
manuscript. ‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, 
**T told you I would make youa prima 
donna, I told you I would arrange your 
debit, I told you I would write an opera 
for you. I have done them.” The 
manuscript was ‘‘ Esclarmonde.” Aft- 
er luncheon, with Sibyl standing at his 
side turning the leaves, Massenet played 
the score and hummed the different 
solos and arias and duos and trios that 
wereto make her fame. Three months 
later she made her debut in ‘‘ Esclar- 
monde ” at the Opera Comique. 

She tells a funny story of herself in 
connection with her debut, or rather 
with the morning following it. Her 
breakfast had been served; the papers 
recounting her success, praising her 
beauty, her acting and her voice had 
been read to her. It was time for 
the mail. ‘* Ah,” she cried expec- 
tantly, ‘‘now for my love-letters!” But 
as she opened one envelope after the 
other she looked more and more dis- 
appointed, yet they all contained con- 
gratulations and eulogies from old 
friends and new ones. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked her 
mother, glowing with pride and satis- 
faction. 

‘*Why,” cried Sibyl, ‘*I thought I'd 
have any number of love-letters from 
unknown admirers, and there’s not 
one—not one. I thought a prima 
donna always had them!” 

But if Miss Sanderson did not have 
love-letters she had all the excite- 
ment and pleasure that follow in 
the wake of a successful dedut.-. She 
was. courted and féfed to her heart’s 
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content. Each returning Californian 
brought back some story of some new 
triumph, -and over and over again one 
heard with satisfaction: ‘‘ And she 
is not one bit spoiled by it all.” 

Saint-Saéns followed Massenet’s ‘‘ Es- 
clarmonde” with ‘‘ Phryne,” in which 
Miss Sanderson created the title ré/e, 
Saint-Saéns himself directing. Onthe 
premitre he presented her with an an- 
tique necklace, telling her that it was 
she who had made the success of his 
opera. 

A couple of years ago Miss Sander- 
son ventured a season in London at 
Covent Garden, an enormous venture 
because she had been accustomed to 
singing in the Opera Comique, a com- 
paratively small opera house. Co- 
vent Garden is accounted the largest 
in the world. But Miss Sanderson has 
the courage born of continuous and 
uninterrupted success. Many and va- 
ried have been the stories of her fail- 
ure in London, which in fact was not 
a failure but only an instance of bad 
management. 

Over to London,then, Miss Sanderson 
went, nothing daunted at the size of 
the house nor the large expectations 
of the public. Van Dyck, possibly the 
greatest tenor living, was engaged to 
sing with her, and ‘‘Manon” the op- 
era selected. At the rehearsal, the 
only one they had together, they agreed 
to save their voices as much as possi- 
ble. Miss Sanderson had not heard 
Van Dyck before, but his voice seemed 
to her deliciously sweet and strong. 
He was equally charmed with hers, 
but supposed her to be singing half- 
voice. On the opening night in her 
dressing-room, in the little peasant 
dress of Manon, Miss Sanderson heard 
a voice that rolled back to where she 
stood in volumes of glorious sound. 
She realized that she was hearing the 
greatest tenor of the age for the first 
time. Shetrembled. ‘‘Am I to sing 
with such a voice?” she cried. She 
went on the stage trembling. She 
trembled through the first act, while 
Van Dyck whispered words of encour- 
agement and begged her to sing out. 
*¢It’s all the voice I have,” she mur- 
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mured, and he, still thinking it was 
timidity, sang all the louder to en- 
courage her. Instead, it paralyzed 
her. Ten days later she retired 
from her contract and returned to 
Paris. 

From that moment, in spite of the 
predictions of friends and enemies, she 
determined to sing at.the Grand Opera 
House in Paris. People cried, ‘‘An- 
other failure;” ‘‘ Her voice will not be 


LUNACY. 


heard;” ‘‘It cannot fill the house,” 
etc. All the same she made her 
first appearance there in Massenet’s 
‘*Phryne” with phenomenal success. 
The notices spoke of the purity and 
penetration of her voice, of her exqui- 
site delivery and matchless intonation. 
It was the preparation for her appear- 
ance at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House and the presage of her 
success there. 


IF MY HEART WERE A FLOWER. 


F my heart were a flower 

And could bloom as the rose, 

Could smell sweet and unclose 
In some green garden bower, 
There to welcome the shower 

And each soft wind that blows, 

While it knew naught of woes— 
If my heart were a flower! 


If my heart were a flower! 
But the worm that well knows 
Where the rich blossom glows 
Might reach it some hour. 
The worm hath its power; 
The bloom hath its throes; 
It were so, I suppose, 
If my heart were a flower. 


William Francis Barnari. 


LUNACY, 
A SONNET. 


EAM out, O moon, with all thy might 
And let the stars attend thy reign! 
My discontent will not complain 
So long as darkness leaves the night! 
Thy argent glow of mellow light 
Awakens in me cheerful gleams 
Of new-born hope whose golden streams 
Pass through my soul and make it bright! 


Beneath thy smiles grim specters leave 
The windows of my spirit’s room, 
And joy stands there instead of gloom; 
Then pleasure fills my heart of hearts 
As melancholy thought departs 
And peace arrives with naught to grieve! 


Burton T. Doyle 
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HISTORIC HOMES 


N the past twenty-five years the ev- 
olution of Washington mansions 
has been marked by great im- 


provement in style and location. Be- 
fore 1870 there had been no definite 
aristocratic quarter. The houses of 
the wealthy or eminent were numer- 
ous enough, it is true, but they had not 
been gathered so closely together in 
the confines of the West End, so called. 
The costly residence of the rich man, 
the small brick house of the poor man, 
the shanty of the negro, stood in in- 
congruous democratic juxtaposition. 
They do so now in the West End, or 
through the northwest section of the 
city, but the shanty is disappearing 
and the northwest section is more and 
more monopolized by the mansions of 
the eminent or of the wealthy, who 
like to be near those who have achieved 
greatness or have had it thrust upon 
them. 

The extreme limit of the fashiona- 


IN WASHINGTON. 


ble quarter extends a little to the 
west of Dupont Circle and as far north 
as Florida Avenue. One of the finest 
houses, however, suffers nothing from 
standing just beyond the border on 
Columbia Heights. It is the beauti- 
ful home of ex-Senator John B. Hen- 
derson, which commands one of the 
finest prospects of land and water 
anywhere in Washington. So mag- 
nificent is this lovely sweep over the 
city and the hills of Arlington be- 
yond and along down the blue river 
to Alexandria that friends have named 
the place Prospect Castle. The in- 
terior of Prospect Castle combines 
some of the best features of European 
architecture; the wide hall a repro- 
duction of the delicate type of the Al- 
hambra; beyond this and the charming 
drawing-room on either hand a pic- 
ture gallery containing some of the 
best specimens of modern French art 
and a superb wooden mantel carved 
181 
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RESIDENCE OF COL, JOHN HAY, 


by pupils of the St. Louis School of 
Design and Wood Carving, of which 
Mrs. Henderson is an appreciative 
patron. Mrs. Henderson herself is a 
lady of much culture. Her reception- 
room is adorned by several choice 
paintings, the work of her own hands. 
She is a leading spirit of the Wash- 


ington Club, a very swell society af- 
fair for women alone, which requires 
of its members both offerings—money 
and brains. 

But suppose we drive about a little 
to note these interesting capital city 


homes. In Connecticut Avenue is one 


of the most strik- 
ing houses in the 
District. It stands 
on a point of lawn 
formed by the 
junction of Twen- 
tieth Street with 
this avenue. It 
is thoroughly pic- 
turesque without. 
The entrance is 
through one of the 
low portals which 
are so attractive. 
Then the arrange- 
ment of the rooms 
combines all the 
modern improve- 
ments for the com- 
fort of a familyand 
almost everything 
that is beautiful 
in architectural plans. Here the 
daughter of Senator Sawyer, Mrs. 
Howard White, dispensed a magnifi- 
cent though somewhat reserved hos- 
pitality for several winters. When 
Mr. Sawyer retired from politics the 
late Senator Stockbridge, of Michi- — 
gan, rented the house. It had been 
expected by society that this beautiful 
mansion would be the scene of many 


PROSPECT CASTLE. 
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brilliant social functions, but Senator 
Stockbridge was injured soon after the 
family moved in, and from this acci- 
dent he never recovered. The great 
Sawyer mansion is tenantless and 
abandoned-looking, certain to be taken, 
however, by some wealthy political 
leader or social aspirant. It is the 
property of Mrs. White. 

Possibly the most notable mansion 
of the West End is that lately built by 
Mr. Levi Leiter, the retired Chicago 
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rear view. The Leiter mansion con- 
tains many interesting souvenirs of 
travel, for Mr. and Mrs, Leiter, with 
their beautiful daughter, spend much 
time in Europe. The family are averse 
to having these described for the edifi- 
cation of the public, insisting that they 
are Only private citizens and not fit 
topics for curiosity. Still, the fame of 
the mansion is conspicuous, and the 
objects of interest in the interior can- 
not remain unknown, especially since 


or 
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THE SAWYER HOUSE, 


merchant, once of the firm of Field, 
Leiter & Co. The Leiter mansion is 
colonial and of palatial size. The lot 
is said to have cost nearly $100,000 
and the house with its furnishings 
nearly $300,000 more. As at the 
White House, great white columns sup- 
port the porte-cochére, and a high white 
brick wall, the subject of litigation 
among neighbors, partly shuts off the 


the great house is thrown open once a 
week during the season for the recep- 
tion of scores of guests. Mrs. Leiter 
modestly prides herself upon her house- 
keeping qualifications, and finds little 
time in consequence to belong to 
women’s clubs, but she is a regent of 
the Mount Vernon Association and 
published the latest book descriptive 
of the home and tomb of Washington. 
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The residence of Col. John Hay, the 
private secretary and biographer of 
Lincoln, stands imposing and comfort- 
able at the corner of Sixteenth and H. 
It would attract attention anywhere by 
reason of its low stories and the portal 


with its wide sweep of arch. Inside 
one almost feels the intellectual atmos- 
phere. Possibly one doesn’t notice 
the rich and modern equipments, they 
seem so very appropriate. But the 
good cheer of the open fireplaces and 
the companionship of the books—the 
library occupies the sunniest and most 
honored place on the south side of the 
house—are surely notable. Mr. Hay 
is a topic of inquiry by strangers. 
Personally he is one of the most de- 
lightful of men; he is partly interest- 
ing by being interested. His home is 
the resort of the literary and the intel- 
lectual rather than of the fashionables 
merely. In the season the hospitality 
of the Hayses is famous, their home 


‘her in vain. 


HEARST MANSION, 


dignified and delightful, and the sur- 
roundings all that a guest could desire. 

The great Hearst mansion in New 
Hampshire Avenue, near Dupont Cir- 
cle, was remodeled out of an older 
house. The work was not completed 
when Senator Hearst died, but Mrs. 
Hearst, who possesses unusual business 
qualifications, caused the work to be 
finished, and now this residence, 
unique and grand, is an important 
social center. Mrs. Hearst is distin- 
guished for her good heart as well as 
her great wealth and business capacity. 
Deserving charities seldom appeal to 
She interests herself in 
young people if they are gifted and 
ambitious, and with the valuable as- 
sistance of her son, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the San Francisco Examiner, 
manages the estate of Senator Hearst 
with great ability. Mrs. Hearst is a 
noted collector of tapestry. Her col- 
lection is second only to that of Mr. 
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Ffoulke, her neighbor in Massachusetts 
Avenue, who has no rival in America. 
He built a large salon especially to 
hang his antique hand-wrought tapes- 
tries properly. Mrs. Hearst did not 
build a room for the purpose of dis- 
playing her collection, but she adorns 
an exquisitely modeled music-room of 
noble proportions with them, and it is 
there that the young belles of the city 
enjoy some of their happiest hours. 
Mrs. Hearst’s functions are planned 
with a woman’s tact; they are always 


successful—partly because the Hearst 


mansion is. always filled with the at- 
mosphere of refinement and stimula- 
tion, for the mistress of it is identified 


with people of brains as well as of. 


fashion, and brains, especially in Wash- 
ington, are said to add to the enjoy- 
ment of society. 

Another Pacific 
Coast woman, full of 
business tact and 
plentifully provided 
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with riches, the wife of Lieutenant 
Clover, of the navy, owns the beauti- 
ful white residence at New Hampshire 
Avenue and Q Street. Itis just above 
Dupont Circle, not surrounded by any 
grounds nor any parking even, but suf- 
ficiently elegant and well appointed to 
be classed as one of the finest homes 
in the city. Mrs, Clover is the 
daughter of Senator Miller, of Califor- 
nia, and she manages ranches and 
other properties which have been left 
to her care with consummate ability. 
The Clover mansion is a pleasure to 
all society people by reason of the well- 
known hospitality of the Clovers, and 
to a connoisseur in architecture and art _ 
it is a continual delight. The archi- 
tect was Schneider, whose own resi- 
dence exactly opposite attracts much 
attention, who has built many blocks 
of smaller houses in the city and who 
has lately completed Washington’s 
first ‘‘ sky-scraper,” the Cairo. 

The Stewart house, on the northern 


THE CLOVER RESIDENCE, 
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side of Dupont Circle, was the pioneer 
mansion of this locality. It has sur- 
vived the hard fate of being classed 
among the unlucky residences of Wash- 
ington, of which indeed there are so 
many. Not long after it was built 
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comers put its old-time grandeur rather 
to the blush, but it was made suffi- 
ciently notable by the Chinese Minis- 
ter, who occupied it for several years 
and whose receptions were long among 
the most fashionable as well as unique 


THE HISTORIC BLAINE MANSION, 


Senator Stewart lost one of the three 
or four fortunes which he has made in 
his busy life and was compelled to give 
up ‘‘Stewart’s Folly,” so called be- 
cause it had been built at such great 
expense so far removed from the fash- 
ionable center. But Mr. Stewart soon 
recovered himself, and ‘‘ Stewart’s 
Folly” became Stewart Castle or Cas- 
tle Stewart, with the tendency of the 
fashion and wealth of the city to in- 
habit the neighborhood. The new- 


in the capital city. A second time, 
years ago, Senator Stewart moved into 
Stewart Castle, but the family was 
burned out the night after. Now, 
however, for the third time the Senator 
and his family are moving in. The 
somewhat old-fashioned and abandoned 
look which has long hung about the 
mansion has disappeared at the touch 
of the artisan. Castle Stewart is again 
the center of fashion and wealth. The 


entrance is flanked by alabaster pitch- 
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ers of immense size standing on ped- 
estals on either side of the marble 
flight of steps, and one enters at once 
a rotunda where a flight of broad 
stairs climb three stories picturesquely. 
A grand sa/on on the left hand is fur- 
nished in Marie Antoinette style in 
gold furniture, and beyond is a fine 
ball-room and then reception and 
drawing rooms. The library, the din- 
ing-room and other living-rooms are to 
the right, separated by rich hangings 
of silk or tapestry and furnished in the 
most elaborate style. A sprinkling of 
couches and divans well stocked with 
pillows indicates that it would be no 
breach of etiquette if one took his ease 
in comfortable fashion here. Mrs. 
Stewart has been in public life so many 
years as wife or daughter that she is 
equal to any social demand, and she 
has traveled much. This lady is con- 


sidered quite an oracle by new-comers 
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to Washington. Invitations to her 
functions are deemed real compliments. 
It is said of Mrs. Stewart that she has 
probably chaperoned and married off 
successfully a larger number of capital 
city belles than any other woman. 
Her youngest daughter enters society 
this season. 

The old colonial house in Lafayette 
Square called the Red House some- 
times, with its full fagade and two 
dormer windows in the roof which 
seem to lift their eyelids in astonish- 
ment at the pageantry of things pres- 
ent, the Blaine house, is the most sor- 
rowful, perhaps the most notable, of 
all the Washington mansions. There 
many years ago Clay and Webster 
lodged. It was a club-house then. 
There Secretary Seward lived in the 
war-time, and there the dastard as- 
sassin tried to take his life when Lin- 
coln was murdered. There Seward 





DON CAMERON HOUSE, 
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HOUSE BUILT BY HON. THOMAS W, PAL- 
MER; LATER RESIDED IN BY HON, 
STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 


saw his wife and daughter die, and 
there for a climax to all this life of 
tragedy and sorrow James G. Blaine 
drank the last bitter draughts of his 
bitter, splendid life. There death took 
away within two months his daughter 
and his eldest son, his last and great- 
est political aspiration died and a sec- 
ond son followed the first to the grave. 
Finally the great Secretary, broken in 
spirit, lonesome to death, took to his 
bed, never to rise again. The old 
mansion, if the latest reports be true, 
is now to be torn down and in its 
place will rise a temple of amuse- 
ment. Perhaps it is better so; but 


lovers of historic Washington will not 
believe it. 

Just above the Blaine house is the 
present residence of Senator James 
Donald Cameron, of Pennsylvania. It 
is a colonial mansion painted cream- 
white, recently rejuvenated by the ma- 
sons and the carpenters. It is one of 
the most delightful houses in the city, 
partly by reason of the quiet hospital- 
ity of its owner, but chiefly for a mis- 
tress of surpassing wit and beauty. 
The other Don Cameron residence 
faces Scott Circle. It was built sev- 
eral years ago and cost over $100,000. 
It is probably one of the most com- 
pletely appointed houses in the city. 
Its magnificent dining-room finished in 
mahogany was famous, though the 
Senator and his bride, a niece of 
General Sherman, occupied it but 
a year. Then atempting offer for it 
came and the Camerons gave it up. 
They have since lived in their quaint 
old Tayloe mansion in Lafayette 
Square. 

The Washington McLean house in 
McPherson Square is one of the most 
elegant and fashionable of the older 
mansions. The John R. McLeans live 
in it now, the head of the family one of 
the busiest and richest denizens of the 
capital. He manages the local gas 
company and cable railroad with no 
greater ease than he controls the mi- 
nutest affairs of his great property, the 
Cincinnati Znguirer, over a special 
telegraph wire. The McLean mansion 
has a magnificent ball-room, where for 
one thing, and perhaps the chief thing, 
John R. McLean, Jr., gives a Christ- 
mas party every year which is the pride 
and joy of a dozen or two of about the 
smallest and richest lads and misses to 
be found in Washington. The heir of 
the house presents them each with 
gifts, and no prettier or cheerier sight 
is ever seen than this annual children’s 
ball at the McLeans’. 

The late President of the Board of 
Managers of the World’s Fair, ex-Sen- 
ator Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, 
built one of the costliest mansions in 
Washington. It, too, fronts on Mc- 
Pherson Square, simple and stately in 








its elegance, attracting less attention 
than many another house, but beauti- 
ful in the extreme. Here lived Hon. 
Stephen B. Elkins, Secretary of War 
during the Harrison administration. 
Senator and Mrs. Palmer made this 
house famous for its rare hospitality; 
the Elkinses suffered it to lose none of 
its prestige. A striking feature of the 
interior is the immense dining-room, 
which seems so well proportioned in 
its rich mahogany finish and is a 
most enticing spot with its great 
inglenook fireplaces at the further 
end. 

The Warder house in K_ Street 
almost always attracts the attention of 
strangers, and its beauties grow upon 
those who are familiar with it. Its 
owner died in Egypt about a year ago, 
but his family still live in Washington. 
They were among the first of the very 
wealthy in the present generation to 
make Washington their home. Mr, 
Warder amassed his fortune in order 
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to enjoy it, and he sought the social 
delights of the capital city for the pur- 
pose. 

The marble mansion of Senator 
John Sherman, of Ohio, which faces 
Franklin Square and is one of the chief 
adornments of the very fashionable K 
Street, was built but lately. The Sen- 
ator and his wife are persons of the 
same quiet tastes which characterized 
their life in Mansfield, but Mr. Sher- 
man has grown rich with his invest- 
ments in Washington real estate, and 
naturally enough the requirements of 
his home have seemed to be expanded. 
His adopted daughter was lately mar- 
ried and society thronged this elegant 
and commodious Sherman mansion, 
The great hallway set about with com- 
fortable chairs and the library of the 
Senator himself, filled as one might 
think with the rarest as well as the 
most useful of books, are the chief 
features. The Senator has worked 
almost unceasingly for forty years in 





THE WARDER MANSION, WITH REPRESENTATIVE HITT'S 
AT THE RIGHT. . 
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public life. He is a close student and 
a hard worker now, but it is a pleasure 
to those who know him in politics or 
socially to see him filling the days of 
his declining years with so much of 
everything that is comfortable and 


Calumet is full of historic interest, for 
in it during the early days of the war 
Theodore Winthrop, who was killed at 
Little Bethel, wrote that celebrated 
work known as ‘‘Cecil Dreeme,” 
and in the Logan memorial room, 





SENATOR SHERMAN’S HOUSE. 


comforting. He is a perfect type of 
contentment in this great K Street 
home of his. 

The old Stone estate at Fourteenth 
Street just across Florida Avenue is 
adorned by Belmont, the home of Mr. A. 
L. Barber. Theold Stonehouse, called 
Calumet, now the home of Mrs. John 
A. Logan, stands near by, overlooking 
the city with quite as much dignity 
and quiet beauty as Belmont itself. 


which the devoted widow has traced so 
carefully by book, souvenir or relic, 
one of Washington’s earliest artists, 
Stone, pursued his calling. Belmont 
was the first residence of Chief Justice 
Fuller. It is a stately stone mansion 
occupying the hilltop which looks 
southward over the town. From the 
upper windows one may see command- 
ing pictures of the Potomac as it flows 
placidly southward in the winter's sun. 


e. 














Twenty acres or more surround this 
house, and trees—fine oaks a hundred 
years old—beautify the slopes. This is 
the property which it has lately been 
proposed by Senator Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, to buy for a new presidential 
home. Unquestionably this would be 
a most sightly spot for the location of 
a new White House, and the natural 
advantages could be charmingly en- 
hanced by the possibilities of modern 
architecture. 

The famous Corcoran house, the 
present residence of Senator Brice, of 
Chio, yields to no other in Washington 
in its historic or personal interest. It 
was the home of Webster, and here 
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the choicest people of the land were 
the guests of Mr. Corcoran himself. 
Senator Brice, perhaps the most lavish 
entertainer of the present time in Wash- 
ington, refitted the mansion at great 
expense, but the general appearance of 
the exterior is fortunately preserved. 
One enters only through the jorte- 
cochére, which seems but a driveway 
to the stables; but within a great suit 
of drawing-rooms, perhaps the largest 
and finest in the city, greet the guest, 
who is sure of a hearty welcome. Mr. 
Brice’s family, a wife and three engag- 
ing daughters, would make the life of 
any Senator very happy and successful. 
The house faces the historic Lafayette 
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CORCORAN HOUSE, SENATOR BRICE’S RESIDENCE, 


























Square. Within a block ortwoarethe once the residence of Lewis Cass. 
homes of Colonel Hay and of Senator Diagonally opposite is the old Decatur 
Cameron, already referred toelsewhere mansion, and just across Connecticut 
in this article. Near by are old St. Avenue the home of Bancroft, the his- 
John’s Chapel and the Cosmos Club,  torian. Marshall Cushing. 
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THE BARBER MANSION, 


WASHINGTON. 


O chill benumbed his spirit when wintry skies 
Brooded above his tattered tents most gray: 
He saw not the dense wilderness that lay 
Round him—nor death that lurked in many a guise, 
Beyond it all with clear, prophetic eyes 
He gazed into the future far away, 
And saw a puissant land whose perfect day 
Lies veiled yet in the unborn centuries. 
For this he faced the foeman, and, alas! 
Felt what was far more keen than foeman’s steel— 
The calumny of friends time could not heal; 
Nor ever once in his great soul dreamed he 
That while the world’s long generations pass 
All tongues should name him father of the free! 


Henry Jerome Stockard, 














ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 





GAIN the rolling cycle of the 

years has brought us to St. Val- 

entine’s Day, the beginning of 
that season when, according to the 
poet’s calendar, ‘‘the young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” 

The ancients believed that on Feb- 
ruary 14th every bird and beast felt a 
mysterious, resistless impulse to begin 
its search for the mate who was to 
crown the coming year, and that into 
the breast of every sleeping plant came 
a thrill of longing for the light and 
warmth of the sunshine above. ‘These 
were the days when man was on terms 
of intimacy with nature, when the gods 
ofttimes chose to clothe their radiant 
spirits with the forms of animals, and 
when every tree and rivulet had its 
tutelary deity; when satyrs and cen- 
taurs formed the missing links between 
man and the lower orders of creation; 
when life was simple and nothing im- 
possible. A dead leaf floating down- 
ward might mean a message from an 
imprisoned dryad; a cool breath upon 
the forehead might be a kiss of love 
froza su.ne enamored invisible sprite. 

Who could tell what passionate la- 
ment sounded in the mournful note of 
the widowed dove? Who could say 
what portentous consequences would 
ensue in heaven or on earth from a 
combat between two jealous stags? 
No wonder that men were guided by 
the ways of animals whom none could 
say were not gods in disguise, and that 
during the festival of the Zufercaiia, 
celebrated by the ancient Romans in 
the month of February, the custom of 
imitating the birds and beasts in seek- 
ing a mate was practiced. It was like 
the habits of that day to leave it to 
chance. 

‘‘The names of young women were 
put into a box, from which they were 
drawn by the men as chance directed,” 
says Mr. Douce, describing the Luper- 


calia in his ‘‘Illustrations of Shakes- 
peare.”” 

When they came into authority, the 
Christian clergy, finding it impossible 
to extirpate this pagan practice, called 
February 14th after one of their mar- 
tyred saints and strove to give the 
celebration a religious aspect by sub- 
stituting for the names of women those 
of different saints, so that one. could 
choose by lot a patron for the coming 
year. 

But though the name ‘‘St. Valen- 
tine’s Day” still remained, the cele- 
bration soon reverted to its original 
intent and spread over.many parts of 
the continent, England and Scotland. 
For a whole year the bachelor re- 
mained bound to the service of his 
valentine, somewhat after the fashion 
of a medieval knight of romance to 
his lady-love, and these imaginary en- 
gagements, as may be supposed, often 
led to real ones. From Pepys’ ‘‘ Di- 
ary’ we see that in the reign of Charles 
II this was a very popular amusement 
and that married as well as single per- 
sons could be chosen. Imagine the 
relief of having a ‘‘ cavalier servant” 
secured to a crabbed and exacting 
wife; but, on the other hand, fancy the 


feelings of a young and jealous spouse © 


who had to give her husband as many 
evenings out as his ‘‘ valentine ” might 
require! I hardly think this custom 
would work well in cur modern society. 

We are grown sadly prosaic now and 
choose our mates not by lot, but calmly, 
reasonably, judicially, by length of 
pedigree, breadth of influence, or 
thickness of bank-book. We wed in 
May or October if we are rich and fash- 
ionable; whenever we can ‘‘get off” 
if we are poor and struggling. St. 
Valentine’s Day plays no longer a part 
in our wooings, any more than April 
Fool’s Day or the Fourth of July. It 
is beloved principally of the wanton 
school-boy who, after grumbling be- 
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cause it is not a school holiday, em- 
ploys the short and dusky afternoon in 
poking odious, witless, comic abomina- 
tions under his neighbor’s door, ring- 
ing the bell violently and rushing away 
in mock terror. 

Year after year appears in the shop 
windows the same style of ‘‘real” 
valentines, as the children call them 
to distinguish them from the comic 
ones. The same lace paper, the same 
pierced hearts, doves, flowers, rosy 
cupids and stilted verses go now to the 
manufacture of love’s offering as they 
did many, many yearsago. All things 
else change, but valentines seem to 
remain the same. As long as the day 
has a name I believe these works of 


- art will still annually endeavor to charm 


the pennies from the pockets of youth- 
ful admirers. « 

Before the war came and taught us 
so many stern realities, though no at- 
tempt was made to select a true-love 
on St. Valentine’s Day, valentine-send- 
ing was much practiced, and it was 
quite customary to signify in some way 
a preference previously formed. If 
the love affair were in its incipiency 
these tokens—original poems, flowers 
or little gifts-—-were usually sent anony- 
mously, and all sorts of quaint and in- 
genious devices were employed to ex- 
cite the curiosity and interest of the 
recipient. Sometimes a bold suitor 
sent a proposal over his own name, and 
felt somehow that the day was suited 
to his purpose and would bring him 
good luck. 

But ‘ grim-visaged war” drove all 
such fanciful thoughts away, and few 
valentines burdened the uncertain mails 
of those sad days. Cupid’s darts and 
arrows were abandoned for more dead- 
ly weapons. But by diligent search I 
have come upon cne or two stories of 
war-time valentines which may amuse 
the reader. 

A soldier in camp received a letter 
from his mother ending with the fol- 
lowing pregnant P. S.: 


I send you by Richard a box which will do 
your hungry heart good when you open it. 
What it contains I will not tell you to dull the 
edge of anticipation. 


a 


Richard was daily expected on his 
return from a furlough, and the soldier 
went round to all his special cronies 
and whispered to them of the feast 
he proposed to share with them. A 
box from home containing some good 
things to eat was a matter of deep mo- 
ment in those days, and the vagueness 
of the announcement gave full play to 
the imagination, The friends used to 
sit around the camp-fire, plan various 
bills of fare and discuss probabilities 
with far more eagerness than ever 
school-boys felt. 

At length the dilatory Richard made 
his appearance and was hardly allowed 
to arrive before the box was demanded 
of him. Strange to say, he produced 
it from his jacket pocket—a small 
pasteboard box about six by four 
inches in size. A deep, defrauded 
gloom fell upon the waiting squad. 
The owner opened it in grim silence. 
What could his mother have meant by 
tricking him that way? 

The lifted lid revealed a valentine 
gay with raised hearts and fat doves 
and lace paper, and beneath the print- 
ed lines of poetry was traced in pen 
and ink: 


With love. Rosy. 


The boys were looking eagerly over 
his shoulder, and at this sight a de- 
risive howl arose from the group. The 
disappointed recipient threw the val- 
entine on the ground and deliberately 
set his heavy cavalry boot upon it, 
grinding alike into the dust plump 
cupids and tender words. 

‘*Whata sell!” hegroaned. ‘‘ What 
an infernal sell! I used to be just 
wild about that girl and go on over 
her as if I were an arrant idiot. I 
would talk to mother about her by the 
hour, and I said I believed it would 
kill me to join my company and not 
know whether she loved me or not. 
‘ Hungry heart!’ ”’ with a deeper groan. 
**T didn’t know then what hungry 
meant! Boys, don’t say a word—please 
don’t! You can’t feel worse than I do, 
for”—here the climax burst out— 
‘*T’ve gotten another girl long ago!” 

This is the other story: 























A young lieutenant named David 
Trowbridge was shot through the 
body and desperately wounded. He 
lay at a little farm-house for many 
weeks hovering between life and death, 
tended much of the time by a comrade 
and friend who had been detailed to 
nurse him. 

When Dave began to recover the 
friend beguiled some quiet hours in 
concocting a valentine to send to his 
sweetheart on an approaching St. Val- 
entine’s Day. He procured a large 
sheet of white paper—not an easy 
thing to get then—pen and ink, and 
some red and blue pencils. He had 
some knack at drawing, and with these 
materials delineated on the borders 
of his sheet some wonderful hearts and 
darts and birds and flowers, and even 
a little fat, over-rosy cupid bearing a 
ring that appeared in proportion to be 
about the size of a barrel-hoop. 

The invalid, in the brief moments 
unoccupied by racking pains or ex- 
hausted naps, took a languid interest 
in the progress of this work of art. 
‘hen came the composition of a long 
string of plaintive and adoring verses 
which were to occupy the center of the 
sheet. In these the poet recounted 
the. manifold perils and hardships he 
had endured, secondarily, of course, 
for his country’s sake, but primarily 
that she, his beloved, might sleep in 
peace and security and be visited by 
dreams of him whose heart was all her 
own and who looked forward to a 
sweet reward for all his trials. 

During the work of composition 
Dave was frequently appealed to for a 
needed rhyme or a missing idea, and 
his interest quickened with his strength. 
When the valentine was completed, 
the verses copied in an immaculate 
hand in the center, both Dave and his 
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friend regarded it with pride and ad- 
miration. Dave had some curiosity as 
to the name of the fortunate she, say- 
ing that he considered that valentine 
likely to make an impression on any 
fair heart, but the friend was inexor- 
able in refusing any further informa- 
tion. 

The valentine was folded, addressed 
and left for a few moments on the 
table beside Dave, who was supposed 
to be sleeping. He opened his eyes, 
and seeing the valentine within easy 
reach, stretched forth a feeble hand 
and took it. It is said that. the sense 
of honor is greatly dulled in sick 
people. Be that as it may, this in- 
valid read the forbidden address and 
saw with surprise that it was the name 
of the girl he wanted himself. 

He recalled with dismay the valorous 
verses, the rosy cupid. He had con- 
siderable sense of humor, and the sit- 
uation struck him as comical, if de- 
plorable. He had neither strength 
nor time for an elaborate composition, 
but he determined not to be left out 
of the race altogether. 

On the table beside him lay a scrap 
of crumpled paper, his rival’s pencil 
and the misshapen bullet which the 
surgeon had extracted from his body. 
On the scrap of paper he scrawled in 
a shaky, tremulous hand with his rival’s 
pencil the following: 


Dear Kate, I cannot tell to you 

The dreadful things that I’ve been through, 

But send you this, that you may see 

The dreadful thing that’s been through me. 

He folded this about the bullet and 
managed to get it sent by the same 
mail that carried his rival’s valentine 
to their common lady-love. The short 
but pithy verse did the work. 

Dave got the girl. 


Louisa H. Bruce. 
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FRANCESCO SATOLLI, 


CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS 


HE government of the Roman 

Catholic Church is considered, 

by friend and foe alike, the most 
perfect system of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization or machinery which has ever 
existed. Controlling authority, influ- 
ence and power flow down from the 
pope, ‘* Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Je- 
sus Christ, Successor of St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, Supreme Pon- 
tiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch 
of the West, Primate of Italy, Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province, Sovereign of the Titular Do- 
minion of the Holy Roman Church,” 
through patriarchs, archbishops, bish- 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ops and priests until the most distant 
and obscure member of the Church is 
reached. 

In 1894 the total number of patri- 
archs, primates, archbishops and _ bish- 
ops, including those who were retired, 
and also the archbishops and bishops 
of titular see—that is, archbishops 
and bishops who are appointed either 
to apostolic delegations, vicarates or 
prefectures, and the offices of coadju- 
tor, auxiliary or administrator of a di- 
ocese—was given by Sadlier’s directory 
as 1,249. According to the same au- 
thority, in the United States there 
were 16 archbishops, 70 bishops, 9,686 
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priests, 2,122 seminarians (students), 
controlling and guiding a numbered 
Catholic population of 8,806,648, and 
estimated to include 12,000,000 of our 
fellow-citizens gathered into 8,512 
churches, 3,795 chapels and stations. 

The educational system of the 
Church in the United States comprises 
37 seminaries, 116 colleges, 637 acad- 
emies, 655 charitable institutions, and 
3,610 parochial schools with 768,498 
pupils. 

At the head of the hierarchy in the 
United States stands the apostolic del- 
egate, Most Rev. Francesco Satolli, 
Archbishop of Lepanto, whose head- 
quarters are at Washington, D. C. 
He was appointed by the pope in 1892. 
Grave questions leading to-wide differ- 
ences of opinion led to this step by 
Rome. The so-called Faribault plan 
of Archbishop Ireland with reference 
to the public schools led to open and 
secret agitation on the part of those 
opposed to State participation and ju- 
risdiction in parochial schools, who 
held that Archbishop Ireland had act- 
ed contrary to Catholic doctrine. The 
Germansand the Jesuits were especially 
pronounced in opposition, and the plan 
of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland, allowing harmonious relations, 
was opposed by the higher hierarchy 
with two exceptions. Another burn- 
ing question in the Church was that 
called Cahenslyism, which looked to- 
ward the perpetuation of national dis- 
tinctions, 

In October of 1892 Mgr. Satolli 
came with a letter of congratulation to 
President Harrison and letters to Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland 
commending him and intimating that 
extraordinary powers had been given 
him. The agitation which ensued is 
fresh in the public mind. 

Six years before Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn had been suspended by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan for advocating single- 
tax theories and excommunicated for 
refusing to recant or go to Rome. ~Sa- 
tolli absolved McGlynn, affirming that 
he had taught no theories contrary to 
the teachings of the Church. The 
right of a priest to publish views with 


reference to the relation of the Church 
and country was inferentially upheld 
in the case of Patrick Corrigan, who in 
the Freeman's Journal had criticised 
Bishop Wigger, of Newark, for presiding 
at a German Catholic conference. He 
also annulled the orders of Bishop Wig- 
ger and Archbishop Matz prohibiting 
the administration of the sacrament to 
those children who attended the public 
schools. 

The name of Archbishop Corrigan 
as a supposed leader of the opposition 
became so prominent that it became 
necessary for him to make a_ public 
pronouncement of his loyalty in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, in the 
presence of Mgr. Satolli and a large 
concourse of prominent divines, 

The decree from Rome ran: 


We command that all whom it concerns to 
recognize in you as apostolic delegate the su- 
preme power of the delegating pontiff. Wecom- 
mand that they give you aid, concurrence and 
obedience in all things, receiving with reverence 
your salutary admonitions and orders. What- 
ever sentence or penalty you shall declare or in- 
flict duly against those who oppose your author- 
ity we will ratify and, by the authority given us 
by the Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably 
until condign satisfaction be made, notwith- 
standing constitutions and apostolic ordinances 
or any other to the contrary. 


It will thus be seen that Arch- 
bishop Satolli is here in the capac- 
ity of the direct representative of 
the pope and the supreme court in 
ecclesiastical affairs in this country. 
Although the archbishops send their 
suggestions directly to Rome, the re- 
ply and decision come back through 
Mgr. Satolli and is by him communi- 
cated to the archbishops. 

There is one cardinal in the United 
States, His Eminence James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
The cardinals are the supreme council 
or senate of the Church and the ad- 
visers of the pope, and at his death 
elect his successor. Sadlier’s di- 
rectory says that there are three or- 
ders of cardinals—bishops, priests and 
deacons; but these orders are distinct 
from the orders of the hierarchy. It 
often happens that many of the cardi- 
nal priests are archbishops or bishops, 
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and the cardinal deacons are gener- 
ally priests. 

The Sacred College, when full, con- 
sists of 70 members: 6 cardinal bish- 
ops, whose dioceses are the six ‘‘sub- 
urban sees;” 50 cardinal priests, 
whose titles are the titular churches of 
which they are appointed superiors, 
with jurisdiction and a right to a 
throne; and 14 cardinal deacons, who 
are appointed to the churches called 


deaconries. The number, however, is 
seldom complete. 
Cardinal 


Gibbons stands twenty- 
fifth in rank of precedence in the 
entire College. Next to Satolli Cardi- 
nal Gibbons stands at the head of the 
hierarchy in the United States, from 
his office of cardinal and by being 
archbishop of the primate see at Bal- 
timore. He is an American by birth, 
although gaining much of his charm 
and versatility from his Celtic ancestry. 
He is a vigorous administrator and yet 
a polished literary man. He gained 
his training in an attempt to form and 
create a Catholic community in North 


Carolina. He learned to keep himself 
in close touch with the common 
people. He is direct in expression, 


clear in statement, lucid inthought, and 
is well qualified to stand at the head 


of the able men who compose the. 


hierarchy. At the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in 1884 he presided as 
apostolic delegate, and in 1886, to the 
great gratification of the Catholics of 
the United States, was raised to the 
dignity of the cardinalate. In Rome 
he plead against the proposed con- 
demnation of the Knights of Labor. 
’ His letter on the subject was scattered 
broadcast throughout all English- 
speaking countries. He has fre- 
quently been a noted figure in the 
capital of the nation, aud at the 
World’s Fair opened the Parliament 
of Religions with prayer and an ad- 
dress. 

There are in the United States four- 
teen provinces presided over by arch- 
bishops. These are the provinces of 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dubuque, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, New York, Oregon, Philadel- 


phia, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco 
and Santa Fé, comprising in their 
bounds the territory of the United 
States. In each of these provinces, 
besides the archiepiscopal see, are 
various dioceses over each of which a 
bishop presides. 

The archbishop is one degree 
higher in rank than a bishop, the 
bishop in the provinces being under 
his orders to a certain extent. They 
are called suffragans, and are often 
called together in council by the arch- 
bishop on the affairs of the province. 
Yet to a large extent each bishop is 
absolute in his own diocese, and in 
forms of government all sees are 
similar. 

A normal diocese has the following 
officers: Vicar-general, chancellor and 
secretary, assistant chancellor and 
secretary, diocesan consulters—the 
bishop’s cabinet composed of priests 
—censor librorum, defensor matri- 
monii, rural deans, examiners of the 
clergy, and, where parochial schools ex- 
ist, examiners of schools .or school 
boards. 

All priests are removed and assigned 
at the pleasure of the bishops, except 
the irremovable rectors. To remove 
these charges would have to be brought 
before .a board of priests and their 
findings approved by Mgr. Satolli. 
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PATRICK A. FEEHAN, 


All church institutions are under the 
supervision of the bishop, and various 
orders cannot be introduced in the 
diocese without his permission, An 
illustration recently occurred when the 
Redemptorists were denied permission 
under the late Bishop Loughlin to 
build in the Diocese of Brooklyn, and 
later secured the permission of Bishop 
McDonald, his successor. 

All the property of the parish is 
held in the bishop’s name, and abso- 
lute control thereby secured. At his 
death the property succeeds to the 
vicar-general and is-transferred to the 
new bishop on his appointment. 

Of all the archbishops, none stand 
higher in the eyes of the general pub- 
lic than Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Paul. He was born 
in 1838 and is a strong, vigorous 
thinker, full of enterprise and en- 
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ergy. He impresses those who meet 
him with his keen, intelligent, earnest 
spirit and candid purpose. He stands 
preéminent among the prelates of the 
Church in the advocacy of the great 
cause of temperance. MHerealizes the 
evil which the saloon has brought upon 
society and declares upon it relentless 
war. He has been called in his own 
Church the temperance apostle of the 
West and is a man of earnest Ameri- 
can spirit. During the war he was 
chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota Regi- 
ment. He is a powerful orator and 
commands the respect of both Cath- 
olic and Protestant. He has been 
recognized with Cardinal Gibbons as 
the leader of what may be denominated 
the American tendency in the Church. 
In dealing with the public-school ques- 
tion he seems to be animated by a 
sincere desire for reconciliation and 
compromise. In his temperance work 
he is finding able supporters like 
Bishop John Watterson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, whose stand excluding saloon- 
keepers from the society of his dio- 
cese, upheld by Mgr. Satolli, created 
a tremendous sensation. Archbishop 
Ireland has been called a radical and 
does somehow seem to get at the root 
of matters. It was largely through 
his influence that Satolli came to 
America. 

In the public mind the most vigor- 
ous antagonist of some of the tenden- 
cies represented by Archbishop Ire- 
land and emphasized by Mgr. Satolli 
is the Most Rev. Michael Augustine 
Corrigan, D.D., Archbishop of the 
great city and Diocese of New York. 
This is the wealthiest and most popu- 
lous diocese in the country, with a 
Catholic population of over 800,000 
and a most imposing list of institu- 
tions, colleges, academies, schools, 
asylums and hospitals. Nowhere in 
the United States perhaps has the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic Church 
been more dominant in social and po- 
litical life than in New York City. He 
was born in 1839 at Newark, N. J., 
and was one of the first students in 
the American College at Rome. Then 
professor of dogmatic theology and sa- 
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cred Scriptures, and later president of 
Seaton HallCollege, Newark ; vicar-gen- 
eral of the diocese; bishop of the See 
of Newark; coadjutor to Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, the archbishop of New York; 
finally archbishop of New York. Hehas 
been abundant in labors and extraor- 
dinary in success. He excels as an 
administrator. The work of the great 
Diocese of New York has been reduced 
to an exact system; churches, col- 
leges, charitable institutions and pa- 
rochial schools have been greatly in- 
creased; the beautiful Cathedral of St. 
Patrick and the adjacent orphan 
asylum on Madison and Fifth Avenues 
have been completed. Reference has 
been made to his long contest with 
Rev. Edward McGlynn, D.D. Through 
it all he has exhibited firm determina- 
tion and powerful resources, 
yielding only to the express 
degree of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. 

If any city would contest 
the claims of New York we 
all know that it is Chicago, 
In its rapid growth it 
threatens in Catholic as 
well as civic affairs to dis- 
pute the crown with New 
York. Over this prosper- 
ous and growing diocese the 
Most Rev. Patrick A. 
Feehan, D.D., presides. 
Born in Ireland in 1829, he 
received his early training 
from one of the best classi- 
cal teachers in the prov- 
ince of Munster, and en- 
tered the diocesan college 
at Thurles. He came to 
St. Louis and accepted a 
professorship in Carondelet 
Seminary, and afterward be- 
came pastor of one of the 
large churches of that city. 
In 1865 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Nashville and 
began to repair the ruin 
wrought by the civil war. 
During the terrible scourge 
of yellow fever at Memphis 
in 1878 he ministered with 
courage and zeal. In 18380 
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he was raised to the archiepiscopal 
throne of Chicago. Under his wise 
administration there has been a steady 
advancement of Catholic interests. 
Parishes have been organized, schools 
erected and hospitals built. He is an 
easy speaker, a polished writer and a 
skilled conversationalist. _ In personal 
appearance he is tall, has a pleasant 
demeanor and striking face. 

When the Church needed a strong 
man of tact and prudence to extricate 
the Diocese of Cincinnati from the 
troubles into which it had fallen 


through the administrative errors of 
Archbishop Purcell, they turned to Most 
Rev. Wm. Henry Elder, D.D., at that 
time Bishop of the Diocese of Natchez. 
‘* As strong a man as there is in the 
Church ’’ was the opinion concerning 
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JOHN JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


Archbishop Elder given by a leading 
Catholic layman. Certainly the rec- 
ord of his contest with the Federal au- 
thorities when ordered to makea change 
in the prayers of the mass, and his zeal 
and courage during the yellow-fever 
epidemic of 1878, bear witness to the 
dauntlessness of nisspirit. Under his 
wise guidance the Diocese of Cincin- 
nati is passing on to renewed prosper- 
ity. He was born in 1819. 

It seems a strange result of history 
that the old Puritan New England is 
so rapidly becoming New Ireland and 
New France, yet such is the case. 
The Catholic population of the archi- 
episcopal Diocese of Boston is given 
at 575,000, and in the province over 


which Archbishop Williams presides at 
1,363,000. Boston itself is the first of 
the great cities which is more than 
half Catholic. This has been largely 
brought about by changes in popula- 
tion, but under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Williams the growth of the 
Church keeps pace with the increase 
of population. The archbishop was 
born in Boston of Irish parents in 1822. 
He was a graduate of Sulpician Col- 
lege in Montreal and afterward of the 
Grand Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris. 
Returning to Boston he early became 
identified with Catholic education 
During the later years of the life of 
his predecessor, Bishop Fitzpatrick, 
Archbishop Williams administered the 
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affairs of the diocese, and in 1875 was 
created the first Archbishop of Boston. 
His administration has been signalized 
by a marked encouragement to the re- 
ligious orders. Jesuits, Augustinians, 
Redemptorists and nuns of: various 
orders have found ready welcome. 
Archbishop Williams is regarded as a 
very able man. It is related of him 
that when at the Ecumenical Council at 
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Rome in 1870 he was considered the 
handsomest man at the council. 

The province of Philadelphia and 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia are 
favored by the supervision of the Most 
Rev. Patrick J. Ryan, D.D., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia. He stands among 
his fellow-bishops preéminent in elo- 
quence and executive ability. An 
Irishman by birth, he possesses Celtic 
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PETER RICHARD KENRICK, 


wit as wellaseloquence. In speaking 
of Ireland he said: ‘‘ What was treason 
elsewhere was reason in Ireland on 
account of the absentee [t].”” From 
the earliest period he has been known 
for eloquence, zeal and _ executive 
ability. He has been the life-long 
friend of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. 
Louis, and in 1872 was elected a co- 
adjutor bishop of St. Louis, and by 
reason of his earnest labors and suc- 
cess was raised to the archbishopric 
in 1884 and shortly afterward trans- 
ferred to the vacancy of Philadelphia 
as archbishop. He has taken great 
interest im the promotion of the Amer- 
ican Catholic University at Washing- 
ton and in the establishment of paro- 
chial schools within the bounds of 


ro 


the diocese. Under his protection the 


total abstinence beneficial societies 
have flourished. He is known as a 
preacher and an orator. By some he 


has been called the Bossuet of the 
American Church. Many of his lec- 
tures have called down high praise. 
Recently he delivered a lecture on 
agnosticism before the Philadelphia 
Brigade which was attended and ad- 
mired by many clergymen of all de- 
nominations, 

The Nestor of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the venerable Most Rev. Peter 
Richard Kenrick, D.D., the first Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. Born in Dublin 
in 1806, he came from a family cele- 
brated in the annals of the Church, 
and was a younger brother of Arch- 




















bishop Kenrick, of Baltimore. In 1883 
he came to Philadelphia and became an 
assistant priest under his brother, at 
that time Bishop of Philadelphia. His 
long life has been filled with service to 
the Church of his choice. In 1841 he 
was selected coadjutor bishop of St. 
Louis and was consecrated at Philadel- 
phia. In 1891 the golden jubilee of 
his consecration was observed. The 
Diocese of St. Louis when Archbishop 
Kenrick assumed charge comprised 
a large portion of the Western States. 
He has lived to see a marked advance 
in the Church of his choice. He is 
now assisted by the Rev. John J. Kain, 
a coadjutor and vigorous administrator, 
who was summoned from the See of 
Wheeling, where he had done the 
work of a pioneer. 

The Church in the Southwest is 
presided over by the Most Rev. Fran- 
cis Jannsens, D.D. Prior to his con- 
secration in 1888 the prelates were of 
French descent, but Archbishop Jann- 
sens was born in Holland in 1843. He 
received his education in Belgium and 
was ordained priest in Ghent. From 
1868 to 1881 he served in the vicinity 
of Richmond, and in 1881 was appoint- 
ed Bishop of Natchez, where he had 
remarkable success, laboring not only 
among the whites but among the negroes 
and Indians of Mississippi. In 1888 he 
was promoted and transferred to the 
archbishopric of New Orleans. As 
might be supposed, in a diocese of such 
mixed nationalities Archbishop Jann- 
sens finds plenty of occasions for the 
use of his attainments as a noted lin- 
guist. He has succeeded in thorough- 
ly identifying himself with his people. 

The district comprised in the Arch- 
diocese of Santa Fé is composed of 
the oldest portions of the Catholic 
Church in America. Over this vast 
diocese, with its mixed population of 
Indians, Spanish-speaking people, 
Mexicans and the later comers who 
have flocked in, for many years past 
the Most Rev. John D. Salpointe, D.D., 
has been the presiding archbishop, 
only in February, 1894, resigning from 
the active duties of his seat. Born in 
France in 1822, he entered the priest- 
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hood and devoted himself to the mis- 
sions of New Mexico. From 1859 
until 1866 he was engaged in mission- 
ary duties in the Diocese of Santa Fé, 
and was then transferred to the large 
Territory of Arizona. In 1869 he was 
appointed vicar apostolic (that is, 
bishop without a diocese, immediately 
responsible to Rome). In 1884 he 
was appointed coadjutor to the arch- 
bishopric of Santa Fé, and in 1885 
succeeded as archbishop. ‘There are 
many Indian schools, churches and 
convents in this field. He has been 
succeeded in the active duties of the 
office by the Most Rev. P. L. Chap- 
pelle, his coadjutor. 

When we turn to the extreme West 
we find the two provinces of San Fran- 
cisco and Oregon. The former prov- 
ince, with its immense territories, the 
seat of coming empire, is underthe guid- 
ance of the Most Rev. Patrick W. Rior- 
dan, D.D., anative of New Brunswick. 
In early life his parents moved to 
Chicago and he was educated at the 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
After returning from the American 
College at Rome he displayed in his 
work in Chicago and vicinity great 
ability and executive talent, and in 
1883 was chosen coadjutor to the ven- 
erable Archbishop of San Francisco, 
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He displayed tireless energy in 
the work of the diocese, and in 
1888, on the death of Archbishop 
Allemany, became Archbishop of 
San Francisco. He has encour- 
aged the labors of the various 
orders of the Church, such as 
the Jesuits, the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans and the various sis- 
terhoods. He has provided 
churches and schools for every 
nationality in his complex dio- 
cese and has been especially 
active in the establishment of 
parochial schools and Catholic 
colleges. 

The province of Oregon, in- 
cluding the sparsely settled re- 
gions of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Vancouver’s Island and 
Alaska, is under the general guid- 
ance of Most Rev. Wm. Hickley 
Gross, D.D., Archbishop of Ore- 
gon. He is American by birth, 


born in 1837, and has been a 
member of the Redemptorist Or- 
der. During the war he minis- 
tered in the military hospitals 
near Annapolis, Md., both to 
Union and Confederate. As a 
Redemptorist, for a number of 
years he served in giving missions 
and retreats in many Catholic 
churches, and in 1873 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Savannah. 
We are told he was ardent and 
zealous in labor and took great 
interest in the negro people in 
establishing schools for them. In 
1885 Bishop Gross was appointed 
to the Archiepiscopal See of Ore- 
gon City. He has a laborious 
field and is meeting with marked 
success in that rapidly growing 
country. 

The Most Rev. Fredericus 
Xavier Katzer, D.D., Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, was born in 1844 
in Upper Austria. Graduating 
at a Jesuit college, he came to 
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this country and in 1866 was or- 
dained to the priesthood. For nine 
years he was a professor in the Semi- 
nary of St. Francis, of Milwaukee, 
where he exerted a profound influence 
on many of the students. At the 
close of this time he became secretary 
to the Bishop of Green Bay; in 1886 
was consecrated Bishop of Green Bay 
and was promoted to the archiepis- 
copal See of Milwaukee in 1890. Arch- 
bishop Katzer has been distinguished 
in the so-called German movement in 
the Catholic Church and as a deter- 
mined upholder and promoter of Cath- 
olic parochial schools and education. 
In the struggle to prevent the law re- 
quiring compulsory use of the English 
language in the schools he was a leader. 

The Most Rev. John Hennesey, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dubuque, was born in 
Ireland, but after receiving his educa- 
tion he came to America and has spent 
his life in the valley of the Mississippi. 
After serving several churches he be- 
came professor of theology in the Ec- 
clesiastical Seminary at Carondelet. 
During the war he was one of the 
priests of the St. Louis Cathedral. 
In 1866 he was consecrated as Bishop 
of Dubuque, and during all the suc- 
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ceeding years his life has been busily 
spent in caring for the large immigra- 
tion into Iowa of Catholic population, 
When he entered his diocesan work it 
embraced the State of Iowa, but had 
to be divided, and the Diocese of Dav- 
enport, comprising the southern part 
of Iowa, was carved out of it. In 
recognition of his long service and 
marked success, in 1893 the diocese 
was made a metropolitan see. The 
province of Dubuque comprises now 
the States of Iowa, Nebraska and 
Wyoming, in which is gathered a Cath- 
olic population of nearly 250,000, 

Of course there are many other prel- 
ates of marked ability in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States. No article would be com- 
plete which did not make mention of 
Right Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
Richmond, well known to the public 
of the United States through his iden- 
tification with the great undertaking 
of the establishment of the Catholic 
University of America at Washington. 
He, with Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Spaulding, Bishop Ireland and others, 
has been prominent in the establish- 
ment of this great undertaking. When 
the Parliament of Religions was un- 
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dertaken at Chicago and the Catholic 
Church determined to take part, the 
Catholic representation was organized 
by Bishop Keane. Together with Arch- 
bishop Ireland and the brave and 
earnest Bishop Watterson, he com- 
mands the respect and admiration of 
many of those who in religious pref- 
erence and mental tendencies are not 
members of the Catholic Church. 


The future of the Catholic Church 
in America is filled with the promise of 
power. Probably no more zealous, 
vigilant or able leaders in the propa- 
gation of that faith can be found 
in any country than are to be found 


in our midst in the hierarchy of 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States, 


Alpha G. Kynett. 














IN THE LANGUAGE OF FEET. 


HEN I look at my own pedal ex- 

tremities I am not particularly im- 

pressed with the delicacy or sig- 
nificance of the human foot. My feet 
are indeed honest-looking, though per- 
haps a trifle broad, and they are ad- 
mirably adapted to their ordained pur- 
pose of supporting a hundred = 
eighty pounds of flesh and bones. But 
they have never learned to speak what 
some have called the language of the 
feet, and I fear they never will. 

There is a language of the feet, 
however, which I learned to interpret 
by watching a neighbor of mine. She 
is a young lady who lives in the next 
house to ours, and in the language of 
feet she has unconsciously confided in 
me almost every day for nearly a year. 

We live ina suburb where the houses 
are about fifteen feet apart, with a 
little grass plot about each. My study 
is on the north side of our house, and 
directly opposite is the private sitting- 
room of my young friend. Her win- 
dow swings like a door and has a sin- 
gle large pane of glass that comes 
within three inches of the carpet. Be- 
side the window stands my young la- 
dy’s writing-desk, and for several 
hours each day she sits before it, 
square in the window, writing or— 
thinking. She has looked across at 
my window sometimes, and when she 
saw me gazing back at her she has 
frowned and pulled the curtain down. 
But I can always. see her feet below 
the curtain as she sits at her desk of a 
morning, with the warm sun shining 
in on those arch little trippers. 

When I first occupied my present 
study I noticed the feet at the window 
regularly every morning at nine, look- 
ing as if they were taking a sun bath 
in quiet while their mistress worked at 
her writing. What she was writing so 
industriously I could only guess, and I 
wondered if it could be a novel, or if 
it were only a paper for the club, or 
endless letters to lady acquaintances, 


or perhaps endless letters to one gen- 
tleman friend. I never knew, but I 
could plainly see that the feet were 
happy and contented. They were ner- 
vous little feet and twisted continually 
under the writer’s chair as work pro- 
gressed with animation. Butthen they 
would rest quietly and calmly for ful- 
ly five minutes at a time as their mis- 
tress sat with one knee over the other 
and waved the free foot gently up 
and down, presumably in time to the 
beat of long, happy thoughts. 

At last the writing stopped, how- 
ever, and the mornings at the desk 
seemed to be long hours of thinking. 
The little feet were clothed in dark 
red stockings instead of black, and the 
low slippers had red heels, an innova- 
tion which seemed very like expec- 
tancy and hope. But it was a per- 
plexed hope, for the feet were often 
curled under the old spindle-legged 
mahogany chair till they rested on the 
tips of the low slippers, or were linked 
one on top of the other. Then one 
foot was brought sharply forward and 
set to tapping the floor at a lively pace, 
an endeavor, I could but fancy, to 
solve a sudden knotty point. But al- 
ways at the end both shapely, arching 
insteps slid smoothly forward on the 
carpet, and behind the drawn curtain 
I could easily imagine the graceful 
little form relaxed, the head thrown 
idly back, while dreams of pleasant 
vistas far away took the place in her 
weary brain of hard thinking and knot- 
ty problems. 

The reader must not suppose for a 
moment that I did not often see the 
form and face of my little neighbor. 
She was very fond of standing at the 
window in the sunshine, sometimes in 
her wrapper just as she came from her 


bath, or again in her trim morning 


dress, or now and then at evening as 
she waited for dinner. But it was her 
feet, not her face or form, that con- 
fided to me the secret that she had a 
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lover far away whom she longed to 
see. Her face was enigmatical and 
her graceful little form scarcely told 
whether she were happy ornot. Some- 
times I fancied I could see a sad line 
in the delicate, complicated features, 
and I tried hardest of all to catch the 
uncertain light in the eyes. But I 
could never tell whether the eyes were 
blue or brown, they had such an un- 
certain color that blended with every- 
thing about them.* It was only the 
feet that remained clearly and dis- 
tinctly individual. 

The feet—I always like to think it 
was from the feet I learned it—told 
me the little girl had a big, handsome 
lover in the army. He was a man to 
be proud of if there ever was one, so 
large-hearted, so strong, so kindly. 
The little feet told me their mistress 
had given him her heart completely, 
and that the restless brain that ana- 
lyzed so much that it trusted nothing 
very long trusted him entirely. And 
then at last the feet told me one morn- 
ing that he was coming—coming for 
Christmas. I never saw such happy 
feet before. They tapped the carpet 
impatiently and wandered restlessly 
back and forth until I thought the 
carpet under the chair at the desk 
must be worn quite thin. It would 
have been,- indeed, had the feet 
touched it less lightly. But they were 
thoroughly well-bred feet and never 
trespassed on anything, not even the 
carpet. 

The last few days were hard wait- 
ing. That was plain. I could see 
the mistress of the feet wandering 
about the room as if it had been a 
prison cage, and often she stopped at 
her window and looked across toward 
mine, only I knew her eyes were miles 
beyond me. When she saw me she 
pulled the curtain down. If she had 
only known how confidential I and 
the little feet had become she would 
not have done it! Or perhaps she did 
know, for she always left a space wide 


enough for me to see the feet dis-’ 


tinctly. 
At last the handsome lover came. 
I saw him go up the walk, and he was 


all that the feet had told me. I saw 
him ring the bell, and then 1 saw the 
little feet quiver under the chair with a 
wild excitement that was almost piti- 
ful in its intensity. Only a moment 
they quivered. They started, flashed 
and were gone. But I could see them 
even at the distant doorway, so well 
trained to their outlines had my eyes 
become. I saw them rise on tip-toe 
and kiss the big lover. Then they led 
him to the window while they fairly 
danced for joy. How they quivered 
and turned and laughed out loud with 
glee! The little girl sank happily 
into a big arm-chair, while the hand- 
some lover sat on the spindle-legged 
mahogany and looked with great com- 
placent eyes at the wonderful fair 
creature before him. He seemed thor- 
oughly satisfied, and he had good 
right to be I well knew. One of the 
little feet was nestled up under the 
dainty skirts, but the other stood out 
boldly and happily and told me every- 
thing. There was not much to tell 
that I could not have guessed from all 
that went before; but I knew the little 
feet slept as quiet as mice that night. 
For the next week I saw little of her 
with the handsome lover. They were 
off sleighing and dancing—her feet were 
famous dancers, I’ve been told—or 
she was tripping about the house by 
his side. But I always saw the feet 
at the window on an ottoman every 
evening just before dinner as their 
mistress sat in the big arm-chair wait- 
ing for the dinner-bell to ring and 
taking occasion to think over all the 
joys of the day. I never saw feet 
rest more serenely and contentedly 
and frankly. They seemed to con- 
ceal nothing from me, but to tell me 
all. The handsome lover was as hand- 
some as any one would wish, and as 
good and noble. The marriage was 
to be the next spring, and only papa’s 
consent must be had. Papa was away 
from home, but he would be back be- 
fore the big lover went away, and 
when he came he would see the lover 
and love him too. At least such was 
the truth, and if the feet did not tell 
me, I know not where I learned it. 
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It was New Year’s eve. All the 
family had come to the sitting-room 
of the bride-elect to watch with her 
the happy old year out and the happy 
new year in. The curtain had not 
been pulled quite down and there was 
plenty of space to watch the feet of 
the company, which twinkled gayly in 
the bright, glaring light. I saw the 
big square feet of the handsome 
lover, something like mine but more 
firm and martial and courageous. I 
thought sadly that if my feet had been 
firm and martial and courageous per- 
haps the little girl would have been 
smiling on me instead of on him, and 
would not have pulled the curtain 
down each time she caught me looking 
at her, leaving me only her feet for 
solace. But I was thankful for the 
feet, and I thought so that night as I 
watched them twinkling about from 
guest to guest gayly, merrily. I could 
see the mother’s feet, over which the 
little ones of her daughter tyrannized 
ruefully, and the firm, unmovable feet 
of her brother, a great, good-hearted, 
docile fellow. There were other feet, 
but I paid little attention to them. 
The connoisseur in feet cares little for 
the common run, they are so weak and 
vacillating, so timorous and yielding. 

The evening seemed to be passing 
with gayety, and I sat back in an easy- 
chair in my dark room and gave fancy 
free rein for thoughts of my own. 
Between my window and the window 
opposite lay the snow gleaming on the 
ground, white and mysterious in the 
dim starlight, and overhead the sky 
was as Clearasacrystal. Beneath the 
curtain in the gayly lighted room I saw 
the feet come and go, as feet will at a 
party; and then I recollected that I 
had heard them say her father would 
arrive this evening. I recalled the 
archness of the familiar feet I had 
studied so carefully, and I thought to 
myself, ‘*They get their archness 
from their father and doubtless he 
rules the little princess. Now if he 
should not approve the lover!” I 
turned my eyes anxiously to the room 
across the snowy open, scanning the 
feet for signs. 
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But I had not long to speculate. As 
the clock struck ten there was a rustling 
of all the feet in the brightly lighted 
room, and then a big, firm, solid pair 
of feet in boots came in at the door. 
The little feet ran timorously to meet 
them. They were glad yet fearful, too, 
and I could see that it was the ordeal 
which safely passed all would go 
well. 

The little feet led the big ones to 
where the martial form of the hand- 
some lover stood squarely and bravely, 
The owner of the martial feet bowed 
with studious courtesy to the big, solid, 
tyrannous ones, and the big, solid, tyr- 
annous ones moved not a peg. ‘‘ There 
is more to settle here,” I thought to 
myself, for I could see the dear feet I 
loved so well quiver and falter and re- 
treat; and then they took their place 
once more anxiously by the window, 
while the returned father told of his 
adventures. 

I knew of Mr. King, proprietor and 
ruler of the girl with the interesting, 
nervous feet. He had once owned the 
land for blocks about his present houses 
which was now slightly in the old 
style, and when my father bought our 
house he had a pretty time bargaining 
with the man. He was a big, square, 


solid, hard-headed gentleman, relentless 


in his conditions, shrewd, firm, success- 
ful. There were, to be sure, kind spots 
in his heart, but he never showed them 
when business was at stake, and I had 
often heard him say that he considered 


marriage almost wholly a matter of 


business. ‘‘ Sentiment be blowed!” he 
remarked in his blunt way. ‘‘A solid 
establishment and solid friends beat 
sentiment all hollow for real happi- 
ness.” 

But he had been an indulgent father, 
no doubt, and had spoiled the sensi- 
tive girl, who inherited her sensitive- 
ness from her dead mother, whom 
everybody had loved. 

I could see the two familiar feet be- 
neath the curtain as the hours dragged 
on from ter to midnight, and they 
seemed very unhappy, for they twitched 
and twisted continually. My heart 


was wretched indeed, for how could it 
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be otherwise with those unhappy shapes 
before my eyes? I have never been 
more sorry for any one than for the 
mistress of those feet during the long 
two hours the party lasted. 

But finally the clock struck twelve, 
and all the company stood up and 
drank the health of the new year and 
of the pretty bride-elect—all except 
the hard-hearted father of the poor 
girl, who just stood stupidly with his 
glass in his hand and didn’t drink at 
all. No one seemed to notice it but 
his daughter, whose heart I guessed 
must be bitter and angry at the humili- 
ation. But I laughed outright when I 
saw one of the feet give a little stamp, 
which I interpreted to mean that she 
was Saying in her heart, ‘‘ It takes more 
than a big papa to keep my heart from 
its lover and happiness.” 

It was scarcely half an hour later 
that the lights went out and I could 
fancy the owner of the rebellious feet 
undressing behind the curtain in the 
dark. Nor was I wrong in my guess, 
for very soon I saw two little white 
stockings that covered two little white 
feet pushed firmly against the window- 
sill and looking clear and positive in 
the faint light. They said: ‘‘ Never, 
never, never! We will pay no atten- 
tion to family quarrels we never even 
heard of before to-night. He may say 
what he pleases, but—” If the owner 
of those feet did not register that 
night a vow of faithfulness and love, 
why, my knowledge of human nature is 
less than I have thought it. 

The next morning the curtain was 
closely drawn, and in the week that 
followed I missed the feet from the 
window. The desk remained closed 
and the spindle-legged mahogany chair 
was moved away. I looked at the 
empty space sadly and a great feeling 
of loneliness and rebellion came over 
me. I thought of rescuing the owner 
of the dear little feet and giving her in 
church to the handsome lover. I 
thought of many plans, ladders and 
ropes and sleighs and swift horses, and 
I wondered if perhaps the soldier- 
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lover might not be thinking of these 
things too. 

A week went by without my seeing 
once the arch little feet or their mis- 
tress. I sat late into the night look- 
ing mournfully over where the steady, 
cold January starlight shone dimly 
against the closely drawn curtains of 
her sitting-room, and I wondered where 
the feet were now and what they were 
saying about the secrets of their mis- 
tress’ heart. I feared they would 
have told a tale of unhappiness; per- 
haps she was ill and the feet lay lan- 
guidly in bed, only moving hotly up and 
down beneath the counterpane to vary 
if they could the dull heat in the head. 

But one night, just about the end of 
a week—I remember that night as if 
it had been yesterday, and well I 
might!—I saw the curtain disappear, 
for the window, curtain and all, had 
been swung inward. There, clad in 
furs, stood the owner of the feet, and 
soon I saw the feet themselves upon 
the window-sill. There was a little 
balcony before the window, narrow 
and without railing, which ran around 
the house to the rear, where the iron 
staircase of the fire-escape was easily 
let down. I saw it all in a minute. 
She was going away with the handsome 
lover! 

For an instant she stood squarely and 
firmly. She stopped to close the win- 
dow carefully, and as she did so I sent 
a swift kiss and Godspeed to the feet 
that stood out clearly in the dusky 
night. But in a moment they were 
gone around the narrow balcony, and 
the enamored mistress did not give 
even one casual glance at my window. 
The feet passed swiftly but stealthily, 
and I saw their curved insteps flash 
quickly out of sight around the corner 
of the house. A few moments later I 
heard the crunching of horses’ hoofs 
upon the snow, and the confiding feet 
I knew had gone from my sight for- 
ever. But I wished them joy and light 
and happiness, and I knew they would 
find it, though mingled with sorrow 
and trouble. 


A. S. Cody. 














THE NEW YEAR’S 


HE Chinese new year is the Ce- 
lestial Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving Day com- 

bined in one. 

‘** See Ning,” says every son of Con- 
fucius on the morning of his new 
year, which means, ‘‘New Year's is 
here.” 

‘* Gung he fa toi,” he says later in 
the day, which interpreted means, 
** May you always be happy and pros- 
perous.” 

Whether in Mott Street in New 
York, Gum Cook Alley in San Fran- 
cisco, or in the crowded thoroughfares 
of Canton or Shanghai, the Chinese 
new year is observed with the same 
ceremony, the identical! decorations, 
similar feasts and everywhere with the 
same good nature, jollity and rejoic- 
ing. 

Unlike Christian people, the China- 
man has no Sunday, when business 
ceases and he can enjoy peace and 
quietness for twenty-four hours. Of 
course in this country the Celestials 
are obliged to cease work on Sunday, 
and as the day means nothing to them 
they play cards, gamble, smoke opium 
or occupy themselves as best they can 
until they begin toiling again on Mon- 
day. In China business is carried on 
almost without intermission the year 
round. As if to compensate them for 
their lack of ‘one day rest in seven,” 
they have numerous holidays, how- 
ever, fewer, perhaps, than some other 
natives of the world, but which are 
religiously celebrated by the whole 
nation. 

The one great universal season of 
leisure is the rejoicing over the com- 
ing of the new year, and at that time 
it is said that the whole Chinese em- 
pire is almost beside itself with rejoic- 
ing, and each individual tries to outdo 
the other in the extent of his celebra- 
tion. On the approach of the new 
moon, which falls nearest to the point 
when the sun is in the fifteenth degree of 
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Aquarius, which is the commencement 
of the Chinese civil year, all public 
offices in the empire are closed and 
the mandarins put their seals under 
lock and key, where they remain until 
the twentieth day of the new moon. 
Everybody sits up on the last night of 
the old year, and at the moment of 
midnight the celebration begins: fire- 
crackers are exploded, rockets are sent 
up, tin horns are blown, and the whole 
thing would remind an American very 
forcibly of the ‘‘ glorious Fourth.” It 
is said that in most of the large cities 
of China the firing of crackers is car- 
ried on to such an extent that the air 
becomes literally charged with niter. 

The Chinese year contains thirteen 
months, two of the months being 
equivalent to our June. Ordinarily a 
year is twelve months, except ‘leap 
year,” which has thirteen months, 
Every third year is leap year. The 
year has 365 days, but the different 
reckoning of the time makes the odd 
month. The Chinese month is shorter, 
each having 29 or 30 days—none 
longer or shorter. For instance, Feb- 
ruary has 29; March, 30; April, 29; 
May, 29; June, 30; second June, 29; 
October, 30; July, 30; August, 30; 
September, 29; November, 30; De- 
cember, 30; January, 29. The new 
year begins with the first new moon 
in February. 

I have witnessed the celebration of 
New Year’s in a dozen American cities, 
and as a matter of course that in San 
Francisco is the most elaborate. For 
fully 2 month in advance the Chinese 
commence making preparations for 
what they consider one of the greatest 
days in their calendar. 

Tom-toms and the Chinese fiddles, 
which make such a screeching sound, 
are resurrected and put into condition 
to render music which is so dear to the 
followers of Confucius and so ridicu- 
lous to the people of other nationalitie. 
All Chinatown gets into a fever of new- 
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year enthusiasm, The smell of roast 
pig and duck floats through that quar- 
ter, and an unusual supply of sweet- 
meats, gin, whisky and other delica- 
cies are brought forward to catch the 
eye of the festive Mongolian, who is 
bent on enjoying himself to his heart’s 
content. Stores are decorated for the 
occasion with bright colors, business is 
suspended and the order is promulgated 
that all debts must be settled before 
the end of the celebration. 

The Mongolian who thinks anything 
of himself turns over a new leaf and 
brings his household small gods and 
Chinese lilies and places them where 
he thinks they will do the most good. 
Big gods, little gods and, in fact, all 
kinds of godsare brought forth, dusted, 
painted, polished and put in shape to 
be brought before the Chinese to wor- 
ship. The temples and joss-houses 
are given a thorough renovation, and 
the floors and figures are scrubbed and 
polished until they are as bright as a 
new silver dollar. 

The approaches leading to the joss- 
houses are lined with flaming red 
posters printed in the Chinese lan- 
guage, which are supposed to instruct 
the Chinese visitor with reference to 
what is going on inside and how he 
shall conduct himself when once in the 
holy temple. 

The celebration of the new year lasts 
from one or two days to a week, or 
longer, according to the inclination 
and means. With the high officials in 
China it is a continual feast for about 
twoweeks. The wealthy merchants of 
San Francisco and New York continue 
the feast for about a week. Business 
is practically suspended so far as they 
are concerned, leaving their clerks in 
charge, who keep open shop merely to 
take in what comes along, something 
like the Caucasian who keeps his place 
of business open on Sunday from force 
of habit. 

Every Chinaman pays his pecuniary 
liabilities and begins the new year free 
of debt and with no enemies or enmity 
toward others. This is the obligation: 
If a Chinese merchant does not pay his 
debts by the first of the year his cred- 
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itors are permitted to go to his store 
and post upon his door copies of their 
bills or blackmailing statements of his 
refusals to pay, and under their ethics the 
merchant cannot open his store and be- 
gin business until he has paid his cred- 
itors. Other debtors who cannot be thus 
reached by snap judgment are ostra- 
cized by public opinion until their debts 
are paid. If they hold a position they 
are discharged and no one will employ 
them. They are regarded as outcasts 
or frauds, and any Chinaman who as- 
sists such a fraudulent debtor is him- 
self ostracized and boycotted. 

When the Chinaman has settled up 
all his accounts and reached his home 
he prepares himself for the hot bath 
which every Chinaman religiously takes 
before the new year. This is a most 
interesting ceremony, and it is a com- 
mon superstition that nothing must 
remain unclean for the coming year. 
The houses are scrubbed, the win- 
dows are polished, and after this is 
done John’s body is rendered immac- 
ulate by hot water. Then John Chi- 
naman dresses himself carefully as a 
bridegroom for his shave. The shav- 
ing operation is unique, and when John 
reaches his turn at the chair his long 
braid is first untwisted and his hair 
and head are bathed in perfumed 
water. Then all the short hairs are 
shaved off until the smooth scalp is 
perfectly blue and shining. Then the 
deft artist picks up a thin little carved 
razor, which he strops on his bare 
arm, and proceeds to shave the deli- 
cate hairs from the inside of John’s 
ears and nostrils. This being done 
the strong-armed barber grasps John’s 
head between his hands and begins 
to twist it as if he meant to wring 
his subject’s neck. Any person un- 
acquainted with the custom would im- 
mediately jump up and fight, but John 
doesn’t. He enjoys it. Then the 
barber begins to punch John in the 
neck and back and twists his arms 
and legs. Thiscontinues for ten min- 


utes, and when this operation is con- 
cluded the barber catches John’s nose 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
begins to pinch it until a straight 
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line appears down the center. This 
is done to drive away the evil spir- 
its. When this is done the long cue 
is oiled and braided, and John pays 
his bill and is ready for his share of 
the rejoicing. 

Then comes preparation for the 
great feast of the year. The menu 
is always most elaborate, including 
chicken, duck, geese, sucking pig, 
shell-fish, hoi-shum, kwun (beans), the 
finest of Chirese rice, wines, fruits and 
delicacies of every description. 

At midnight the seven new gods are 
hung up. The first one is the god of 
night; the next is the god of mercy. 
Then comes Mon Chunga, god of learn- 
ing; Tsezmi, ruler of the evil spirit; 
Todai, god of the land; Mon Kwon, 
god of the guards; Cho Kwan, god of 
cooking; Moi Heong, the god who 
looks after the interests of the chil- 
dren. Around the walls are then hung 
long red strips, on which are painted 
in large black characters different mot- 
toes. Some of them are: 

Doi Negoit San Choy, which means, 
‘Facing us with good fortune;” 
Tonge Wo Fan Hop, ‘* Chinese and 
foreigners in peace;” Zaz Yen Foo 
Charck, ‘‘ The seal of joss protect our 
house; ” Chil Lau Waug Seung, ‘* May 
our larder be always full.” 

Just before midnight on the last 
day of the old year silence is ordered 
by the oldest Chinaman present, and 
he passes around little teacups filled 
with hot water, with which each China- 
man cleanses his mouth and gargles 
his throat, signifying the cleansing out 
of the old year, and then comes the 
striking of the clock proclaiming mid- 
night, and before the last stroke has 
stopped vibrating the Chinamen are 
on their feet offering their salutations 
to each other. 

Immediately everything becomes 
bedlam: firecrackers are exploded in 
the house, out of the windows and in 
the street. The feast of Hoi Wiss, or 
the opening of the new year, is the 
most important event. Peace offer- 
ings in the shape of boiled hens are 
placed in front of joss, with fruit and 
delicacies. 
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On New Year’s morning, about day- 
light, the New Year’s calling begins 
among the men. The young men call 
upon the young men; the elder upon 
the elder; and then the young call 
upon the aged men. The New Year’s 
card is a small sheet of book paper, 
about seven inches in length and about 
four inches in width. The side on 
which the name of the caller is printed 
or marked is blood-red. The recipient 
of the card files it away for future ref- 
erence, but usually pastes it on the 
wall, where it serves both as a re- 
minder of friendship and as wall-paper, 
and if the calls are numerous he can 
get along without a wall-paper decora- 
tion. There is a great deal of visiting 
among the Chinese during the holi- 
days, and they take advantage of the 
opportunity to exchange courtesies in 
their peculiar fashion, As they enter 
the houses of neighbors and acquaint- 
ances they have what seems to the 
civilized man a quaint fashion of clasp- 
ing beth hands and bowing three times 
almost to the ground. These motions 
are not observed by the usual run of 
visitors, for the Chinese are some- 
what shy of going through their 
salaams before the coldly observant 
foreigners. 

Apropos of the bow, it has been cal- 
culated that during their new year 
jubilee upward of .four millions of 
bows, besides other forms of saluta- 
tions, are annually made by this po- 
lite race. 

The decorations are unique. Over- 
head floats the black dragon in a field 
of yellow. Great red lanterns bedeck 
the streets and alleys. The little 
white-and-yellow Chinese lilies adorn 
a great many windows and altars and 
tables inside of homes, joss-houses and 
club-rooms. Chinese go about the 
streets gorgeously arrayed in delicate- 
ly tinted robes of rich silks of various 
colors, and a good many women in won- 
derfully rich dresses of many colors 
fantastically embroideréd, and every 
child belonging to the Chinese upper 
class is richly arrayed in silks. 

At night the streets are brilliant 
with a multitude of many-colored bal- 
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loon-shaped lanterns of all sizes, while 
firecrackers are blazing everywhere. 
The American does not know how to 
make a noise with crackers. Reck- 
lessly extravagant as he is supposed 
to be, he cannot approach John China- 
man in his disregard of expense in ex- 
ploding these red snappers. In the 
first place the cheap thing sold to the 
American boy for the Fourth of July 
is held in contempt, and the cracker 
used by the Chinaman explodes like 
the report of a rifle. Suspended from 
a balcony or from a long pole are 
bunches of crackers strung together in 
a string perhaps ten feet long. The 
fuse at the bottom of these is lighted, 
and then the fun begins. The rattle 
sounds like a discharge of musketry 
by a thousand men with repeating 
rifles, so constant is it, every second 
or so the heavier boom of a large 
cracker coming in to represent the 
artillery. New bunches are tied to the 
upper end of the large string constant- 
ly, and this ceaseless rattle is often 
maintained for half an hour, great 
crowds of all races and both sexes 
gathering to witness the spectacle. It 
is not only the rich merchants that in- 
dulge in this extravagance, but often 
the more humble wash-house_ proprie- 
tor will add to the general din. 

When the Chinese visit their temples 
and joss-houses at this season of the 
year they are extremely anxious to 
know how it will fare with them dur- 
ing the year to come, and if that which 
they most hope will happen. The 
average Mongolian, it is well known, 
is very superstitious and believes in 
omens, oracles and chance. When 
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he wants to discover what his fortune 
will be he visits the temple during the 
festive days of the year, as these are 
considered the luckiest for the reason 
that the gods and goddesses are pre- 
sumed to be in the best of humor, hav- 
ing been rendered so by frequent and 
plentiful offerings of oleaginous duck, 
dried watermelon seeds, sweetmeats 
and pyramids of rice cakes, in con- 
trast of colors that would give an ar- 
tist an attack of the blues that would 
last him a week. 

On the streets the Chinese wizards 
or wise men, known as /in Jin men, 
dressed like Satan himself, do a thriv- 
ing business. They are learned in the 
wisdom of the gods and the arts of in- 
cantation, and are employed to drive 
away the devils. One takes up his po- 
sition in front of a joss-house and goes 
through all kinds of antics and makes 
all kinds of incantations. He finally 
leads the Chinese to believe at the 
end of the performance that the evil 
spirit had been driven away and no 
further trouble need be feared. 

This, too, is the season when the 
Chinese theater is at the height of its 
glory. Special preparations are made 
to please the public, and the delighted 
Mongolians attend in crowds. 

After the new year comes the feast 
of lanterns, which falls at the first full 
moon of the new year, and at which a 
most ingenious display of those lan- 
terns characteristic of the Chinese may 
be seen. It is the aim of each person 
to outdo his neighbor, either in taste, 
ingenuity or size of his lanterns, and 
some of them are very odd in construc- 
tion, and there is an infinite variety. 

Will M. Clemens. 


THE FLEET. 


HE men are speaking low to-day, 
The children show no zeal in play, 
The women waik and walk about, 


And why? 


The fleet is going out. 


Frank H. Sweet, 














“CHEF DE BRIGADE BUONAPARTE” AND A 
YANKEE SAILOR. 


** Lives of great men all remind us we can make our own subiime, 
And departing leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 


HILE Longfellow is doubtless 
correct generally, I must dis- 
agree with the above. The ef- 
fect produced upon the mind of one 
who regards intelligently the stupen- 
dous structure of intellect evidenced by 
the life and achievements of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and in the works of the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare, is rather 
that of discouragement than the crea- 
tion of the hope of making one’s life 
sublime. A feeling of infinitesimal in- 
significance involuntarily fills the mind 
and forces a sense of something which 
if expressed in words would perhaps be, 
‘*What’s the use of trying ?” 

As aboy (indeed, even as a man) I 
read and thought of Napoleon with 
almost reverential awe; therefore when 
I found the accompanying letters, 
faded and discolored by time, I was 
shocked at the seeming sacrilege which 
they contained. The revival of inter- 
est in everything Napoleonic has, how- 
ever, recalled the existence of these 
letterstome. The brief epistle signed 
‘* Buonaparte”’ which gives testimony 
to the wonderful memory and kindli- 
ness of this imperial being I cast like 
a laurel leaf upon the stream of time, 
which in its ceaseless flow will never 
gather a chaplet to deck with victori- 
ous wreaths a more remarkable illus- 
tration of the possibilities and majesty 
of the human mind than exhibited in 
him who wrote the letter signed 
‘¢Buonaparte.”’ 

Among the books and papers be- 
longing to my grandmother at the 
time of her death, which occurred in 
Savannah, Ga., about twenty-five years 
ago, I found a ‘‘ History of the Daven- 
port Family in America,” which I 
eagerly took possession of, being of 
especial interest to me, as I had never 


met a kinsman of my name except the 
descendants of my grandfather. 

Early in the century my grandfather 
had come to Georgia from New Eng- 
land. He married my grandmother 
(who was a southern woman), and 
lived in Savannah until he diéd—his 
death occurring long before I was 
born. The Civil War coming as it did 
when I was a boy had prevented my 
knowing anything of my New England 
kinsman. 

I give the above account of what 
apparently is a mere matter of family 
history to explain my inability to fur- 
nish exact information concerning the 
writer of the letters which I discovered 
neatly folded in paper yellow with 
age in the back of the book named. 

The following is a copy of a letter 
which, having regard for the dates of 
the others, I number 1: 


Lonpon, ENG., January 18, 1794. 
My DEAR BROTHER: 

I have a chance to send you a letter by the 
British ship Chatham, which will sail from the 
port next week for Boston, and I gladly take ad- 
vantage of the chance, as I know you will be 
anxious to hear from me during such times. I 
wrote you from Toulon and hope you got the 
letter, but with the trouble in France going on 
I am uncertain of anything reaching the place it 
is sent. I will say again that the brig was sold 
in Toulon, as the master was offered more than 
twice what she was worth by some French 
noblemen who were anxious to move themselves 
families and goods to Naples. No cargo could 
be gotten for any American port, the brig was 
worn out anyway, and would have cost much 
money to fix her up. Toulon was full of people 
anxious to get out of France with goods and 
gold, but they all want to be near at hand, so 
all wanted to charter for Naples, Genoa or some 
other Mediterranean port. Church and I could 
not get along well, so as soon as the ship was 
sold I left her. Church and the whole crew 
stayed on board and agreed to work the brig to 
Naples forthe new owners. They wanted me, but 
I was sick of the old tub and its master and 1 
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wanted to get out of thissea anyhow. The Brit- 
ish cruisers are picking up men in a bad 
fashion, and I hoped to get a berth in a Dutch- 
man for Antwerp or work my way across 
France and see the Revolution here, so I stayed 
ashore. All this you know if you got my letter 
from Toulon. I now tell you what did hap- 
pen after I wrote you. I stayed in Toulon 
waiting and looking for any vessel except a 
Britisher to get out of the Mediterranean, but I 
stayed too long. The revolutionary army laid 
siege to the town and ships stopped coming, ex- 
cept British, and I would not take the chance 
of being hauled aboard a cruiser by shipping on 
aBritisher. I just stayed and wandered around 
the town, things getting worse and worse every 
day in Toulon. Food bad and scarce. French- 
men outside of the town firing away, and 
Frenchmen and British in the town firing back. 
I got sick of the noise, bad food and lazy life. I 
stored a United States flag in my pocket and 
made up my mind to go outside and get caught 
by the revolutionary army, as I heard that a 
general in command by the name of Dugomier 
had been in America with Lafayette, and I 
thought he would let me gg on to Paris, and I 
would see how the republic worked over here. 
I waited until December 3d, seeing no sign 
of either side getting whipped ; that night being 
dark I pulled up anchor and made a run. It 
was so dark I got out all right except some 
bruises from stumbling over rocks. When I 
thought I was clear of inside lines I climbed up 
on some rocks and waited for morning to come, 
and being cold and tired out I fell asleep. When 
I awoke it was broad day. I found myself in full 
view of a big fort and jumped up and started 
under full sail down the rocks into a gully. My 
foot slipped and over I keeled and smashed to 
the bottom. When I landed it was almost on 
the head of a little French officer, as much to his 
surprise as my own. He looked at me and I 
looked at him. He had a sword by his side and 
a spy-glass in his hand. He was so thin and 
sickly I could have picked him up and run away 
with him under my arm. I yanked my flag out 
of my pocket and told him in my best French 
who I was, and that I wanted to see the general 
who had been in America. The young jacka- 
napes was mighty well pleased, and I laughed at 
the fix he would have been in had I wanted to 
capture him. He had come out to have a look 
at the big fort. He commands the artillery, 
and thought he was nabbed when I plumped 
down upon him. He took me to his quarters 
and treated me well. I had to wait two days 
before I got to see General Dugomier, but I told 
my story and he gave me a passport to Paris. I 
had to wait three days until a messenger left with 
letters to the convention, and by Bonaparte’s 
help I was let go with the coach. Bona- 
parte is the name of the little artillery offi- 
cer I surrendered to. He is a queer craft, 
yellow and sickly, and can ask more questions 
than a Bedford Yankee. He says General 
Washington will be President for life because he 
is elected again. We hugged like Frenchmen 
when I left. I landed in Paris after a bad voy- 
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age, and with my bag on my back set out to 
hunt quarters. I was arrested three times in 
less than two hours. Because I am big, red- 
faced and look like a Britisher I was taken for 
a spy, and these ragamuffins hate the British 
like the devil. . I managed to get to 
Calais by going along with a troop of National 
soldiers, with whom I made friends by showing 
my flag and lying about being a friend of Wash- 
ington. I shipped on a smack at Calais which 
does smuggling with the English, and got aboard 
a Dover sloop in the Channel when they met to 
trade, and then made my way to London. The 
first American ship leaving London for America 
I will ship in, even if I gobefore themast. I am 
anxious to get home, and when I get there I won’t 
go to sea again until war or peace is settled. 
Give my love to Betsy and the boys and expect 
to see me soon. 


Your loving brother, SILAS. 


The above letter has no indorsement 
nor envelope to indicate by whom writ- 
ten or to whom addressed. 


COPENHAGEN, DEN., February 23, 1800. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

I followed the advice you gave me in your let- 
ter sent to London. I wrote to Bonaparte, tell- 
ing him of the Toulon affair, and gave full 
account of the wrongful seizure. I hope that he 
has not forgotten me, but I expect since he has 
become such a great man that he has. I am 
much cast down by thistrouble. The loss of your 
money troubles me more than my own loss, on 
account of Betsy and the children, but don’t let 
her blame me too much and get to hating me. 
- . . I have not been well; the weather is 
damp and cold and the worry seems to have 
broken me down. I will wait here until I hear 
from Paris or give up the hope of any answer to 
my letter to Bonaparte. What I make up my 
mind to do I will write you. 

Your loving brother, SILAS, 


Attached to this letter by red seal- 
ing-wax is a sheet of the size of ordi- 
nary note-paper in use to-day, upon 
which is written in the French lan- 
guage, in almost illegible handwriting, 
sentences of which the following is the 
translation as nearly as can be given 
by reason of the dimness of the ink 
and illegibility of the writing: 


Paris, 17th of Ventose, year IX. 
Yes, my big American friend, I remember 
you. Come to Paris. I will see you. 
BUONAPARTE. 


On the back of the above letter is 
indorsed the following, which is not in 
the same handwriting as the letter 
signed ‘‘ Your loving brother, Silas.” 














THE EPIGRAM IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


New Bedford, August, 1805. 
Letter from Emperor Napoleon found in my 
brother's chest after his death and sent to me. 


These three pieces of paper in the 
hands of a Dumas, Lever or Rider 
Haggard would furnish material upon 
which to build a magnificent structure 
of romance. As to whether or not 
these two brothers were named Daven- 
port I have no means of ascertaining, 
but the place in which I found the 
paper would indicate that they were 
members of the family, and that one 
or both had lived in New Bedford. 
One was evidently a sailor (of the once 
common American class) who was part 
owner of a trader and had induced his 
brother to engage with him in some 
maritime venture which had proven 
disastrous, apparently by the seizure 
of ship or goods by the French be- 
tween the time of his meeting Napo- 
leon at Toulon and the date of his 
letter from Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The contents of letter No. 1 agree 
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with the date of the siege of Toulon 
and election of Washington for the sec- 
ond time; also are accurate as to the 
appearance of Napoleon at that time 
and the manner of spelling his name— 
Buonaparte. 

Letter No. 2, written from Copen- 
hagen, would perfectly agree in time 
with the brief war between the United 
States and France. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
‘* Silas ” ever visited Paris in response 
to the letter from Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, nor that any benefit was de- 
rived by him or his brother from such 
a visit, if made. 

The letters which Carlyle states that 
he used in his ‘‘Oliver Cromwell” 
have not nearly the probable authen- 
ticity of the above, hence I do not 
hesitate to publish these letters as 
genuine communications of the dates 
given, and truly relating facts which 
occurred as stated therein. 

Benjamin Rush Davenport. 





THE EPIGRAM IN ENGLISH LIT ERATURE. 


HE revival of learning in Europe 
_ led men, among other things, to 
try their hands at the forgotten 
art of epigram-writing. Among the 
earliest writers of epigrams in English 
were Robert Herrick, Heywood the 
dramatist, John Heath and Henry 
Parrot. At the time of the rebellion 
against the Stuart dynasty, the epi- 
grammatists, who hated the sourness 
and moroseness cf the Puritans, were al- 
most all on the side of the king. The 
following clever epigram was com- 
posed by some Royalist on Pym, the 
parliamentarian leader: 


‘‘ When lately Pym descended into hell, 

Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 

What place that was he called aloud to tell, 

To whom a devil: ‘ This is theLower House.’” 

4 

After the Restoration love-sonnets 

became the order of the day, and the 

great poets indulged freely in this 

form of composition, Waller, Dryden, 


Prior and Alexander Pope being all 
writers of epigrams. The eighteenth 
century produced many fine epigrams. 
When the beautiful Frenchwoman, 
Madame de Chatelet, was paying a 
visit to Strawberry Hill, Horace Wal- 
pole composed the following lines: 


**When beauteous Helen left her native air, 
Greece for ten years in arms reclaim’d the fair; 
Th’ enamor’d boy withheld his lovely prize, 
And stak’d his country’s ruin ’gainst her eyes. 
Your charms less baneful, not less strong appear; 
We welcome any peace that keeps you here.” 


Samuel Bishop, head master of Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School, London, was 
the author of an excellent epigram on 
the squabblings in the House of Com- 
mons: 


‘** Do this,’ cries one side of St. Stephen’s great 
hall; 

‘ Do just the reverse,’ the minority baw]; 

As each has obtain’d, or desires to obtain, 

Or envies the station he wish'd for 1n vain. 
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And what is the end of this mighty tongue war? 
Nothing’s done for the State—till the State is 
done for.” 


In these lines appears a play on 
words which, though common enough 
among the verses of the later epigram- 
matists, is not found in the works of the 
earlier and better writers. Punning, 
or playing on words, though occasion- 
ally very clever, is a spurious kind of 
wit. The following lines, however, 
by Lord Erskine upon Lady Payne, 
introduce a similar play upon words: 


““’Tis true I am ill: but I need not complain, 
For he never knew fleasure, who never knew 
Payne.” 


The poet Shenstone, author of the 
well-known lines about the warmth of 
a traveler’s welcome to an inn, wrote 
this couplet upon a resident in the 
carpet-weaving town of Kidderminster 
who poured forth floods of verse: 


‘* Thy verses, friend, are Kidderminster stuff, 
And I must own you’ve measur'd out enough.” 


James Smith is the author of a good 
epigram of the punning kind on a 
daughter who asked her father, as the 
dear girls do, for money: 


** Dear Belle, to gain money sure silence is best, 
For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest.” 


The rivalry between the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge has pro- 
duced, as might naturally be expected, 
many neat epigrams. Oxford, even as 
late as the reign of George I, was 
persistently Jacobite; and when the 
House of Hanover came in, that famous 
‘““home of lost causes” favored the 
Pretender. The king sent some cavalry 
to the city of Oxford to keep the peace, 
and about the same time his majesty 
happened to present a library to the 
University of Cambridge. Here wasa 
chance for an epigram, which an Ox- 


onian promptly availed himself of in 
these lines: * 


‘‘ The king, observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both his universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 


To which charge of lack of learning 
a Cambridge graduate cleverly replied: 


‘* The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force: 
With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument.” 


While on the subject of the uni- 
versities it may. be well to quote the 
following lines, which give a curious 
reason for the amount of learning pos- 
sessed by Oxford and Cambridge: 


“*No wonder that Oxford and Cambridge pro. 
found 

In wisdom and science so richly abound, 

When all carry thither a little each day, 

And we meet with so few who bring any away.” 


Dr. Parr, who attended on Queen 
Caroline to read prayers and perform 
other services, was succeeded in these 
duties by a man named Fellowes. 
Hence this epigram: 


** There’s a difference between 
Dr. Parr and the queen; 
For the reason you need not go far; 
The doctor is jealous 
Of certain little Fellowes 
Whom the queen thinks much above Par.” 


In a similar vein is the following 
epigram upon a certain Bishop Good- 
enough, who was about to preach be- 
fore the House of Lords: 


‘***Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach; 
For sure enough they’re bad enough 
He undertakes to teach.” 


Arthur Inkersley. 











SAID IN 


Criticism of America and Americans is so 
freely indulged in, even by some of our own 
people, that it has become the most familiar in- 
dication of a desire to be regarded as superior to 
one’s every-day surroundings and of discontent 
with native manners and methods. How many 
warnings have we had from abroad, for instance, 
and seconded by a class here, that we live too 
fast; that we burn the candle at both ends; that 
we spend money too freely; that we have no man- 
ners; that our girls are given too much rein—in 
fact, that all of our native tendencies are subject 
to correction and revision according to the estab- 
lished customs of England and Continental 
Europe. Having heard these for so many years 
that not to hear them now would be to argue 
one’s self out of the ‘‘swim,” I was surprised to 
read recently from the pen of a well-known 
author that there was another matter in which 
Americans are found wanting according to 
European standards, and that is in the voice. 
The American voice is strident, hard, uncu/ti- 
vated! It is noise and not voice. We do not 
study the modulated, low and pleasing utter- 
ances of other nations, and the negro is the only 
American whose tones are not an unnecessary 
aggravation to our social intercourse. 

SS 

Such are the charges now made against the 
American voice. I am willing to concede for 
the present that we live too fast, that we are ex- 
travagant, and that our girls have considerable 
independence about them—thank God for that ! 
—but it seems to me that we should draw the 
line somewhere against pleading guilty to these 
constant indictments for breaches of European 
customs, and I propose for one to draw the line at 
the American voice. Just asitis I prefer it to the 
English, German, Russian, Spanish or French 
voice. If we judge by our public speakers, 
whom of Europe’s leading men could be classed 
as excelling them? If we judge by conversa- 
tional tones, I still adhere to my declaration in 
favor of the native article; and I do not at all 
agree with the theory that the English voice, of 
all foreign voices, is an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Talk of our school-houses being babels 
‘* full of harsh, piercing and discordant sounds!” 
Why, who that has stood in the open fields about 
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our country school-houses and watched the boys 
and girls troop out to play, with joyous shouts 
and cries of gladness—who that has looked upon 
such scenes and listened to such choruses has 
failed to find the music that is in them? Then 
take the American miss just budding into 
womanhood, if you please, and tell me if her 
voice is not as fascinating to the ear as is her 
physical presence to the eye. 
S 

Perhaps it is the absence of European ‘‘ polish” 
that has inspired this effort to give the American 
voice a bad reputation. ‘‘ Polish” often meazs 
indirection. ‘There’s a directness about a full, 
well-rounded American voice which that of no 
other people equals. There is no beating about 
the bush when its owner has something to say 
and wants to say it with emphasis, regardless of 
court etiquette and the rules of fashionable artic- 
ulation. Perhaps there is no musicinit. That, 
however, depends upon whether it is directed at 
you or the other fellow. It may not always be 
suited to a drawing-room. What may be har- 
mony to one is something else to another. So 
there you have it. 

<S> 

Speaking of the rapidity of American life and 
the absence of a leisure class in this country, I 
would like to direct the attention of those who 
make such criticisms to the success of the vari- 
ous mid-winter journeys through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Orient inaugurated two years 
ago. When the Hamburg-American line placed 
one of its large steamers in this service there 
were frequent prophecies of disastrous financial 
results. To-day four of the largest steamers 
crossing the Atlantic are unable to accommodate 
the travel. Moreover, we see notices of June 
excursions into Norway and Sweden, and all for 
the benefit of a people who are supposed to live 
the pace that kills! We will find Florida and 
California and other climate resorts peopled at 
this time with Americans of leisure and wealth— 
so many of them, in fact, that one wonders 
where they all come from. So while you and I 
and other workaday folk are keeping up the 
typical American race through life, we can say 
with truth, if not with satisfaction and pride, that 
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we have a growing constituency of people with 
inclinations as leisurely as their purses will permit. 
Whether they are an advantage to American 
life or not is more than one of the present day 
can say. Our prejudices and our conditions 
necessarily bar us from an impartial judgment. 
It may be the ignorance of our forefathers—and 
we have forefathers in America, though Europe 
does not believe it—that prevented them from 
appreciating the value of a leisure class ; but it 
is at least a debatable question whether we 
should rebuke the ignorance of our progenitors 
in avoiding the primrose paths of dalliance or 
the unwisdom of the sons in seeking them. 
<S> 

Have you walked down Fifth Avenue in New 
York City recently about seven-thirty in the 
evening? Carriages rattle over the pavements 
in long procession and at hurried pace, regard- 
less of the lives of pedestrians ; fashionable club 
windows are brilliantly lighted, and street awn- 
ings with carpeted walks beneath give evidence 
of merry times within scores of private dwellings. 
Now you pass two fashionable restaurants. The 
windows are draped with richest silks ; columns 
of polished onyx reach from floor to ceiling ; the 
walls are paneled with costly tapestries from 
famous looms. Ferns and flowers are here, 
there and everywhere. So are the servants—an 
army of them. Seated at the tables are men 
-and women of fashion, of wealth (real or 
fancied) and of leisurely ways. Above the din 
-of their conversation are heard the strains of 
music concealed from view. From the street 
.all of this presents a picture to excite the envy 
and arouse the antagonism of many a passer-by 
hurrying to humbler quarters after a day at the 
pace that kills. A poor fellow is now in Sing 
Sing Prison serving a term for having fired a 
pistol-shot at the window of one of these institu- 
tions of garish wealth. He was passing, and 
the sight arrested his attention and filled him 
with thoughts of the cruelties of fate. Here 
within his sight were a throng surrounded by all 
the extravagances of scene, dress and food which 
‘tthe human mind could suggest. At his home 
were his wife and children, penniless and starv- 
ing. Work at his trade—he was a carpenter— 
was not to be had. Why were these people 
within range of his eye given the right to osten- 
tatious wealth and display while he could not 
keep his little ones from starvation? He pulled 
a pistol and fired. Instantly there was con- 
‘fusion, No one was hurt. The offender was 
‘hustled off to jail, society resumed its function 


of dining and wining in luxury, and the an- 
archistic interruption was forgotten. 

The wife and babies? 

They kept on starving! 

S 

In this country June is the marriage month, 
and the same is true of Great Britain ; but else- 
where in Europe statistics seem to show that 
other months are more popular for mating. The 
Germans prefer April and October; the French 
like April and February; the Greeks favor 
October and January; the Italians and Hun- 
garians, February and November; the Rus- 
sians, March and November; the Swedes, No- 
vember and December. I place the months in 
the order in which marriage statistics for several 
years past show them to be preferable. Octo- 
ber of course ranks second in favor in this 
country; but in Great Britain the order of favor 
is June, January, December, July, November, 
February and May. Itis notable that in none 
of the nations from which statistics have been 
analyzed does August or May figure among the 
popular marriage months. 

<S> 

Of course you have read ‘‘ Trilby,” and equal- 
ly of course you have discussed its influence on 
the minds of the thousands of young people who 
also have read it. Should such a book be writ- 
ten for indiscriminatesale ? The inquiry brings 
to the front again the whole question of the ef- 
fect of such literature, and of the duty of the 
Government and of society concerning it. I 
frankly confess that I cannot make up my mind 
whether ‘‘ Trilby” and its kind should be sup- 
pressed or not. Many people have told me that 
they should be. Yet those who express that 
opinion are the most eager readers of such liter- 
ature, and are largely responsible for the proph- 
ecy that the sales of Du Maurier’s clever novel 
will exceed those of any other work of recent 
times. I have no doubt that these people re- 
gard themselves as bulwarked against the evil 
tendencies of ‘‘ Trilby ” literature, and that they 
are also convinced that it is unsafe reading for 
the rest of mankind or womankind. But aside 
from them there is a vast number of people who 
are sincere in their belief that the printing press 
that turns out the erotic writings that have been 
made the popular fad, and who neither read it 
themselves nor permit any member of their fam- 
ily todo so. The objections of those people are 
worthy of serious consideration, and while they 
may not hold good against ‘‘ Trilby,” they cer- 
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tainly do against several of the novels that are 
in the same class, but not so cleverly handled. 
We have outgrown the dime-novel age, with its 
bloodthirsty tales of desperadoes and dare-devil 
heroes, but if we have done so only to enter in- 
to an epoch of unclean literature—a Zolarized 
period in novel-writing—it undoubtedly is time 
for a public agitation as to how far the freedom 
of the. press extends or should be permitted to 
extend. 
Ss 

Have you noticed how much woman this sea- 
son is occupying the attention of theater-goers ? 
Look at the posters about your town and ob- 
serve how ‘‘ The New Woman,” ‘‘ The Coming 
Woman,” ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance,” ‘‘ A 
Woman’s Silence,” not to speak of ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueary” and ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious 
Susan,” are billed in every nook and corner. 
She is presented in all the varied and varying 
phases of her character, for even the half- 
dozen plays I have mentioned—and they are 
only the prominent ones—afford study of many 
types of womanhood. This singular and sud- 
den conspicuousness of woman on our stage is 
not to be regretted, I suppose, as the world 
runs nowadays, any more than is the recent 
banquet of the New England Mothers in New 
York City, whereat the toast was drunk, ‘‘ The 
Men—God Bless Them,” as an answer to the 
usual toast to woman to which male banquet- 
ers have always regarded it as their duty, if 
not their pleasure, to drink and to respond in 
speech, 
<S> 

I have said that I supposed this prominence of 
‘woman in these avenues heretofore monopolized 
by man is not to be regretted, but if we are to 
find them in all walks of life it is quite cer- 
tain, it seems to me, that the next genera- 
tion will find interest and delight in theatric 
representations of ‘‘ The Woman of the Past” 
rather- than ‘‘The New Woman” or ‘‘ The 
Coming Woman.” Iam not going to argue that 
woman’s proper sphere is the home. That 
would be dangerous to my future peace of mind, 
if not my physical well-being. I will be rash 
enough, however, to say that if woman only re_ 
alized how much she meant to the home and to 
the family—the influence she wielded in a terri- 
tory which none can dispute with her—she would 
hesitate before seeking to abandon it. Woman's 
influence, radiating from the home, enters into 
every phase of life, for ‘‘ the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” But when she seeks to 


exert it by her physical presence outside of the 
home, then she will find herself launched ona 
sea of contention and strife. 
<S 

One of the hopes of the new year is not, un- 
fortunately, being borne out by events. I refer 
to the hope we all had that this Government 
would be able during 1895 to pay its own way 
without further borrowing. It does not seem 
probable now that Uncle Sam wi!l do much bet- 
ter than he did last year, when, after borrowing 
$100,000,000, he closed the year with a cash bal- 
ance of only $153,022,892, of which $85,570,145 
was carried in the gold reserve. Such a deficit is 
of course lamentable when we recall the plethoric 
condition of the Treasury three years ago, but 
more lamentable still is the fact that we see no 
indication of a change for the better. The De- 
cember trade returns swelled the deficit for the 
six months from June to December to $28,500,- 
ooo, and at the time this was written the deficit 
was growing steadily. | Treasury-Secretary 
Carlisle is optimistic enough to look for a sur- 
plus in the remaining five months of the fiscal 
year sufficient to make the net loss for the twelve 
months about $20,000,000, but I find reliable 
opinion inclined the other way. We all remem- 
ber how in 1892 the comfortable surplus then in 
the Treasury was pictured as a curse to the coun- 
try and an incentive to extravagance, and how 
Mr. Cleveland denounced its creation as one of 
the reprehensible features of the Harrison ad- 
ministration. Having had a two years’ personal 
experience with a deficit, Mr. Cleveland has 
changed his opinion somewhat, and he is now 
ready to borrow or beg in fifty-million slices in 
order to have the Treasury books balance. Yet 
with all his borrowing the deficit cannot be 
rubbed out. I doubt if it will be so long as the 
present administration is in power. One can- 
not burn the candle at both ends. If the Gov- 
ernment wants to keep out of debt it must have 
revenue-making laws. The receipts will meet 
expenses only when legislation based on the 
nation’s requirements is placed on the statute- 
books. The tariff law now in operation is not 
framed on such a basis. We must therefore 
wait for its successor before we can hope to 
have a favorable change in the condition of the 
Treasury. Meantime there will have to be more 
bond sales, and bear in mind that the next block 
of bonds will not goat the same high premium as 
was obtained last November. 


Henry L. Stoddard, 











FEEDING THE Sick.—In many in- 
stances invalids are restricted by phy- 
sicians to easily digestible food; usually 
boiled or sterilized milk is prescribed. 
In such cases the value of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream or 
unsweetened condensed milk is ap- 


parent. Prepared by N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this. publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


Your MaGazInE FREE.—Present 
subscribers to this magazine may ob- 
tain their own copy for another year 
free by doing a little work among their 
friends. If you will show this copy to 
your friends and send us five subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each, we will send 
you the magazine a year as payment 
for your trouble. 


Our New Appress.—The attention 
of all interested is called to the change 
in the office of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
zINE. Hereafter our main city office 
will be New York (see address on page 
2 of this issue), the Philadelphia 
office being abandoned. We retain 
the business office at Asbury Park, -N. 
J., where we own and operate an ex- 
tensive printing plant—the largest 
with but one exception in the State of 
New Jersey—and where all of the me- 
chanical work incident to the manu- 
facture of this magazine is done. 
Correspondents may address us at 
either of the cities named, but we pre- 
fer that communications be sent to our 
New York office. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


PETERSON FOR Marcu.—Continued 
improvements will be made in this pub- 
lication, special effort being made to 
maintain a high rank in the literary 
portion without lowering at all the 
beauty of the illustrations and letter- 
press. Among the attractive literary 
menu for March will be an article by 
Dr. J. Howe Adams, of Philadelphia, 
on the university founded by Frank- 
lin. An article on the Vatican, copi- 
ously illustrated, many of the photo- 
graphs being used for the first time, 
will be a prominent feature. Stephen 
B. Elkins, well known asa public man, 
will contribute an interesting and val- 
uable paper. ‘‘A Painter of Western 
Character,’ with illustrations by Charles 
Craig, is an interesting article dealing 
with the life-work of an eminent artist 
in the far Western States. The issue 
for March promises to be better than 
any issue yet given to the public, and 
will strengthen the opinion freely ex- 
pressed that ‘‘PreTERSON is by far 
the best dollar-a-year magazine pub- 
lished.” 


THEY ARE RascaLs,—The public are 
warned to look out for one C. B. Smith, 
traveling mainly through Illinois and 
Missouri taking subscriptions for THE 
PETERSON MaGazineE and other publi- 
cations. He has a poorly printed re- 
ceipt blank which he fills in and signs, 
collects the dollar and pockets it. He 
has victimized many people in the 
States named and will doubtless at- 
tempt the same practice in other 
States. 

Another bold scoundrel, operating 
mainly in New England, offers chremos 
with THE PETERSON MaGaAzINE and 
signs the receipt ‘‘ Bates & Co.” The 
plan of this operator is to induce peo- 
ple to order a frame for the picture he 
so kindly gives (?) with the magazine. 
All of our traveling agents have a let- 
ter of authority signed by us. It is 
not safe to subscribe for any publica- 
tion through an agent unless you are 
acquainted with him, or unless he is 
able to show written authority from 
the firm he claims to represent. 
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**Some years ago, my health 
failed, | became weak, nervous, 
had no appetite, and was un- 
able to attend to my business. 
I began taking Ayer'’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and noticed an improve- 
ment. Continuing the use of 
this medicine, my weight in- 
creased from 125 to 200 pounds. 
Since then | and my family use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla when need- 
ed, and we are all in the best of 
health, a fact we attribute to the 
~ use of this medicine.” 


H. 0. HINSON, P. M., 


A Kinard’s, S.C. 
jnsO0:= 


‘Saas ” AYERS 
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It comes to me often in silence, 
When the firelight sputters low— 
When the black, uncertain shadows 
Seem wraiths of the long ago; 
Always with a throb of heartache 
That thrills each pulsive vein, 
Comes the old, unquiet longing 
For the peace of home again. 


I’m sick of the roar of cities, 
And of faces cold and strange; 
I know where there’s warmth of welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range 
Back to the dear old homestead, 
With an aching sense of pain, 
But there'll be joy in the coming 
When I go home again. 


When I go home again! There’s music 
That never may die away, 

And it seems the hands of angels, 
On a mystic harp at play, 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful, broken strain, 

To which is my fond heart wording— 
When I go home again. 


Outside of my darkening window 
Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the autumn shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in. 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 
To the splash of the autumn rain; 
But I dream of the glorious greeting 
When I go home again. 


STORK LEGENDS. 





In an old collection of matronly stories en- 
titled ‘‘The Gospel of the Distaff,” printed 
at Bruges in 1475, I find this passage: 
** When a stork builds her nest over a chim- 
ney, it is asign that the proprietor shall have 
wealth and long life.” Ancient beliefs ad- 
mitted that the stork protected buildings 
against lightning. Itisa holy bird, and in 
certain German towns the arrival of the 
storks, heralds of spring, was announced 
with joyous blasts by the watchman on the 
tower. 

What is certain is that which Michelet 
says of the swallow may be applied to the 
stork, ‘‘He has taken not only our house, 
but also our hearts.” 

Legends go still further. They consider 
storks as the incarnation of departed souls. 

In that metamorphosed capacity they have 
for mission to search the bottom of wells for 
the souls of new-born infants. In the whole 





of northern and central Germany they have 
their baby wells. Hamburg, too, had her 
‘*kindelbrunnen.” This naive faith has its 
origin in ancient mythology, which repre- 
sents the stork, jointly with the peacock, as 
the favorite bird of Juno, goddess of mater- 
nity. 


THE BATH AFTER EXERCISE. 





The popular notion of the injurious effects 
of a cold bath taken by one who is overheat- 
ed from exercise must possess, as all such 
ideas have, some basis in experience, and yet 
it is falsified by the experiences of athletes 
from the days of the Greeks and Komans 
even until now, who find in this procedure a 
refreshing and stimulating tonic after the ex- 
ertion they have recently undergone. And, 
physiologically speaking, a cod plunge or 
douche taken immediately after the physical 
effort, when the skin is acting freely and 
there is a sense of heat throughout the body, 
is as rational as, in the experience of the ath- 
lete, it is beneficial. It is paralleled by the 
tonic effect produced by the cold plunge when 
the skin is actively secreting after a Turkish 
bath and finds its rationale doubtless in the 
stimulation of the nervous system, in the in- 
crease of internal circulation and also in the 
renewal of activity to the cutaneous cir- 
culation after the momentary contraction of 
blood-vessels due to the cold. 

The popular belief doubtless rests on the 
injurious effects which may be induced by 
the bath in one who does not resort to it im- 
mediately, but allows time for the effects of 
fatigue to show themselves on the muscles 
and nerves and for the surface of the body to 
get cool. Taken then, the bath is more 
likely to depress than to stimulate; there is 
less power of reaction and greater liability to 
internal inflammations. At such a time a 
warm bath rather than a cold one is more 
suitable and more safe. 


HOT-WATER DRINKING. 





In some forms of dyspepsia hot water is an 
excellent means of relief. Where there is 
pain it often serves a good purpose. For 
washing the stomach, clearing it of mucous 
deposit, it does well toward improving the 
gastric tone. But as a habit we think that 
drinking hot water every day is not well un- 
less it is intended to relieve thirst. Hot wa- 
ter is an excitant, and where irritability of 
the stomach exists it should generally be 
avoided. It may be added that large quanti- 
ties of hot water are not good for persons 
who have a dilated stomach, or one that is 
sore or painful on pressure. 
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Trade Mark Registered 
(55 Inches Wide) 


RAIN-PROOF SERGE 


PLUETTE is a Genuine Rain-Proof Serge, sh unk and sponged. Beware of imitations. None genuine unless 
PLUETTE stamped on back every six yards. Write for samples to all dry goods dealers. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston. Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New York. For Wholesale Only, Boston Dry Goods Co., Boston. 


WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every laugh exposes them. Ie 
order not to be ashamed of them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZO- 
DONT, which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No tartar can encrust 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay infest the dental bone, if 


SOZODONT 


is regularly used. It is a botanical preparation, and its beneficial effects on the 
teeth and gums are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and renders the 
gums hard and rosy. 


PROTECTION on FREE TRADE 


O matter what you may think about this ques- 
tion in a commercial sense, you know very 
well that if you have any business interests 

and valuable books and papers you should have 
a fireproof safe. For protection against 


am BURGLARS 


The Mosler Patent Screw-Door Bank Safe, with 
no holes or bolts through body or door of safe, 
with automatic and time lock, is the best. For 
further particulars call on or address 


MOoSLER SAFE Co. 


Near City HA.Li BROADWAY AND Duane St. 
NEW YORK 
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e largest sale of any Cereal Food in the world. The reason for |@ 
every spoonful ! 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap is cheaper 
AW k for you to use, if you follow direc- 
or tions, than any other Soap would 


2| be if given to you; for by its use 
of Art. ' clothes are saved. Clothes cost 

) 

P 





more than soap. This soap cost 

in 1869 twenty cents a bar. Mow 

it costs nine. It contains precisely 

| the same ingredients, and no 

)| others, now as then, and costs less 

,| than half. Buy it of your grocer, 

yj use it and preserve your clothes. 

»| If he hasn’t it he knows that he can 

{ Srecoclioncs, sa shots eocinmea® thels points $| buy it of his wholesale grocer The 
| free at any Columbia agency, or is mailed for two 


A bicycle catalogue f 
can be more than a 
mere mete of q 
the maker’s goods. 
It can be beautiful 
with the best work 
of noted artists and ¢ 
designers. Rich in information besides. Sucha 
book is the 


5 Columbia Bicycle | 
? Catalogue 


~~ 


2-cent stamps. You who propose to ride cannot genuine always has our name on 
do without it, for it tells of the best bicycles — the wrapper pe pi fsa “sag 
COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, ‘WIZARDS, r ‘ 
— $80. $60 $50. tions. There are many of them. 
PRESERVA- fame vee tee 
“ Electric Soap, is an established 


] 
} The Columbia Desk Calendar will make work at your desk 

easier and pleasanter, By mail for ten cents in stamps, 
; Tl 0 N fact of a generation. It is not an 
experiment or a wild assertion, 
» 


POPE MFG. co. = arenes f a Think re beyond Ned — 
. save a cent or two on soap, or do on es. You 
General Offices and Factories, can't do both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and look on every 
HARTFORD, CONN. wrapper for the name of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PROVIDENCE. BUFFALO. - _— TTA ADELPHIA, PA. 
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I’m sure 

You'll be glad 
to know 
of a bind- 
ing that 
will keep 
your dress 
skirt from 
becoming 
wet and 
drag g led. 
It’s the 






* Duxbak” 
Rainproof 


a new brand of 
the famous 
°. wh AY 
oP ost Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings, 














Look for “ S. H, & M.” First Quality on the label of 
Fayetta Silk 
gowns. 
dress EMMA TOILET BAZAR, 


every bolt you buy. 
Bu. Is an ideal fabric for 
Gayla Only genuine when 
Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches by 
using “ EMMA” BUST DEVELOPER. Guar- 
228 Tremont Strnet, BOSTON. MASS. Mention this paper 


which last as long as the skirt. 
‘¢S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
evening wear and tea 
stamped FAVETTA on the selvedge. 
Fe ye 24 pees. illustrated catalogue 
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THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL 
World’s Fair, 1893, 
Awarded to the 


Munson » 
Typewriter 
The Highest Grade 


Standard Machine. No. 1. 


The most elastic and easy touch. Absolute align- 
ment. Interchangeable Type-wheel write any lan- 
Perfect Work. possible to tell you the 
whole story here. Send us your address f: = a cata- 
logue giving full description and particula. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER ne 
177-181 E. Division Street, - Chicago, Ill.,U.8. A. 

















PRIZES ON PATENTS. 


How to Get $100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 


We secure patents and to induce people to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer a 
prize of one hundred dollars to be paid on 
the first of every month to the person who 
submits to us the most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. We will also 
advertise the invention free of charge in the 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has an 
extensive circulation throughout the United 
States and is devoted to the interests of in- 
ventors. 


NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS, 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; 
this delusion the Company wishes to dispel 
It is the simple things and small inventions 
that make the greatest amount of money, and 
the complex ones are seldom profitable. Al- 
most everybody, at some time or another, 
conceives an idea, which, if patented, would 
probably be worth to himafortune. Un- 
fortunately such ideas are usually dismissed 
without thought. The simple inventions 
like the car window which could be easily slid 
up and down without breaking the passen- 
ger’s back, the sauce pan, the collar button, 
the nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost every one sees 
some way of improving upon, and it is these 
kind of inventions that bring the greatest 
returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application has 
been acted upon by the Patent Office or not. 
Every competitor must apply for a patent om 
his invention through us, and whether he 
secures the prize or not, the inventor wili 
have a valuable patent. 

° THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen’l Manager, 
618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C 

P. S.—The responsibility of this company 
may be judged from the fact that its stock is 
held by about seventeen hundred of the lead 
ing newspapers of the United States. 


AN ASTHINA CURE AT LAST. 





European physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. 























AVVERTISEMENTS. It 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


= MODENE = 


ent een 
AND a8 SROWTH FOREVER ween iD WITHOUT THE SsLiG a. . . s 
INJURY OB ere LON OF ZHE Ost DELICATE SKIN. 
iseovered by Accident.—In Com lete mixture was accidentally spilled on a 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was bn that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It1s perfectly pure, free from all inju substances, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts spel but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasno resemblance w' 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained a won- 
derfulresults. ITCANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application pe new any 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may epee two or more SPP lications be’ re all 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each a lication, and without the elighteat inary 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELEC 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITs Lo gett ge BY PEOPLE, oF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, wil ricele: 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle 7 the baie, @ se by i By ~ irs saaae 
growth an utter and is d to be as harmless as water totheskin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing sess hg of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth, Modene sent 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage pnid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, Oa. 
na bottle. Send money by letter, pap sone . Ta ppeeet seas air. Correspondence sacredly pi 
lee stamps received the same as c: COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
CAL AND MODENE wr'G co. ‘CINCINNATI, ‘OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUP 
GENERAL AGENTS + Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. 4 ASIT MAY NOP 
WANTED, Register your | letter: at any ro to insure its safe delivery \ APPEAR AGAIN 
Weoffer 81,000 for failure ort nj EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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Know everybody oaeeuiian. : 
That Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. make } 
solid ’most everything Sterling Silver is 
made into. New Novelties that ARE 
NEW. Jewelersandsilver-mensellthem. 
Union Square, New York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 
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A FLOW yR 25 CENTS, 


To prove by results the superior quality of ouir seeds, we will mail ten full-sized packets 
of flower sceds for 25c. These packets contain hundredsof choice varieties, and with the sim- 
ple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant display of beautiful flowers 
allsummer and autumn. Also ten full-sized packets of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected 
especially for boys, for 25c. All are fully described in our grand illustrated Catalogue of 
150 large pages, with # host of valuable novelties, and all the good old varieties of Fruits, re 
Flowers and Vegetables, and full instructions for culture. Sent FREBtoallwhoorder YY 
cither collection. To those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of iA 
the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus and the Catalogue. ‘Ad 
250 ACRES OF NURSERY. 43d YEAR. 25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES, @ ‘ 





SD ofl Tae overt co. 


WRINCING WET 


a partof every wash. our wringer wring dry?_Dothe + 
ou well? Soourse on path theses paints, when purchasing a Wringer, @z-—— 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN s =N 
RINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a canital of $2,500,000 back of theirwarrant, See our name penarven Warrant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 
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2.00, 
“SURED without any medicine. 
Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases and 
SSS Drops easily cured, Send for our 
book “A Risin Road k Hea th,’ 


CHICAGO MA GNETIC. SHIELD co. 
1 Masonic ener Chicago, I) 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Preparation 
for infants and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples ‘and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. 


Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N, J. F 














Superfluous Hair, 
Pimples, — 
Freckles, 
Moles, 
Facial Blemishes, Skin Diseases 
Permanently Removed. 
Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 
127 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Charges Moderate. Consultation Free. 


Send stamp for book on Beauty and pemeetelog. 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. Sold everywhere. 


wae WORKSHOP S22" 


ie FOOT POWER Gen 
ag 


th, Factories 
eet 


test twenty years, 











for Ad s 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
: 952 Ruby Ste, 


Rockford, llis. 








Pennsylvania Railroad’s Teurs to ‘The 
Golden Gate.’’ 


Apart from the rare pleasure of visiting 
new places and witnessing novel scenes, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company's tours to 
California will prove better educators than 
any number of lectures or books on travel. 
The immense scope of territory traversed 


. will expand the ideas of all tourists, indelibly 


impress upon their minds enlarged views of 
this mighty Union and its vast possessions, 
and they will return to their homes prouder 
than ever of the great land whose borders 
are protected by the Stars and Stripes.. 

These tours have been arranged under the 
com. pany’s renowned personally-conducted 
tourist system, and magnificent Pullman 
trains will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on February 20 and March 20, 1895. 

Detailed itinerary will be sent on applica- 
tion to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, to whom application for space 
should also be made. 


IN a recent article on Coffee and Cocoa, the 
eminent German Chemist, Professor Stutzer, 
speaking of the Dutch process of preparing 
Cocoa by the addition of potash, and of the 
prccess common in Germany in which am- 
monia is added, says: ‘‘The only result of 
these processes is to make the liquid appear 
turbid to the eye of the consumer, without 
effecting a real solution of the Cocoa sub- 
stances. This artificial manipulation for the 
purpose of so-called solubility is, therefore, 
more or less inspired by deception, and always 
takes place at the cost of purity, pleasant 
taste, useful action, and aromatic flavor. The 
treatment of Cocoa by such chemical means 
is entirely objebtionable. . . . Cocoa 
treated with potash or ammonia would be en- 
tirely unsalable but forthe supplementary ad- 
dition of artificial flavors by which a poor 
substitute for the aroma driven out into the 
air is offered tothe consumer.” The deli- 
cious Breakfast Cocoa made by WALTER 
BAKER & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble. No chemicals, or 
dyes, or artificial flavors are used in it. 


PLUETTE 


Is a fabric of the serge class and can be had 
in all colors, although black or navy are the 
two most in demand. The beauty of Pluette 
is to be found in its being rain-proofed by a 
process that renders it not liable to spot or 
damage by being exposed to the elements. 
At the same time, as it is sponged and shrunk 
it can be made up just as received from the 
dealer. It is made only in one width, viz., 
55 inch, and retails for $1.25 a yard. 
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_ Gennenenee 1851, 
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pr 34,000 SOLD 
DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR AND UP-TO-DATE 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for ‘Tone, Touch, Scale, Action, 
Design, Metered, Com Construction. :: 3: = 


Send for Handsome Iilustrat Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, s Boston, Mass. 








all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., oy 
STAMP sap 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc.,only 50 
Agitss wanted at 50 a. com. List EE! 
tegmann, 2706 Eads Av., St.Louis,Mo. 





FOUND AT LAST. 


A Cure for Baldness. 
CHEVEU-VIE-HAIR LIFE 


is a new and wonderful ressing, Keepin Neither an alcohol 
eep! 


nor an oil, and a perfect dressin, the head clean 
and the hair ir softy lossy and = Te wi positively cure 

dandruff wee be F the hair and baldness, and restore the 

color. A coma et on the causes of baldness, with suffi- 


= eed of the Hair Life to last for one year, mailed 
to any address on receipt of onedollar. Address 
THE LAVOISIER CHEMICAL CoO., 
P. O. Box 646, Bridgeport, Conn. 





R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL. 
CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifes the Skin. 


No other cosmetic will do 
it. Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, —_. Patches, 
FY) Rash, and Skin diseases, 
Pen and everyblemish on beau- 
wy: and ey detection. It 





is properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr.L. A. Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut-ton 
o. .. “As you ladies 

them, I recom- 


as the least harmful of all 
- ¥ +4 > oe 
all Druggists and 
— 6 in the United States, C Canadas, and 
FRED. vr. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 





$) HARTSADRN'S shorts 








First Invented, 


‘ : 
IT S A First in Merit, 
First in the homes 
N UI SAN CE of acl odo 
to have your shade-roller balk just at the 


moment when you are in a hurry toraise 
or lower the shade. 


DON’T 
STAND IT. 


Get a shade roller that you can always 
count upon having under perfect contro}, 
and that doesn’t get out of order. 
ASK FOR THE 

HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS. 
























The genuine 
bear autograph 




















{LY USTRATIN 


by every meth- 
od of producing 
plates for let- 


ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 


celled. Send for samples and estimates. 


BENEDICT—ENCRAVER-CHICACO. 





FOR YOU? 


Jt may be a d eeable thing to talk 


about, but it isn’t a thousandth part as disa- 
greeable to discuss as it is painful to endure, 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED an entirely new 
principle, protected by U. S. Gov’t, by 
which any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, or Fistula can be cured assure 
as day follows night. No matter how 

elong standing, how many doctors, medi- 
cines, and treatments have failed; we tell 
you of an original, common-sense, painless 
home cure. Particulars and proofs for 
nothing. A dollar for the cure, post 
paid, Itis neither salve, ointment, lini- 
qnent, suppository, wash, instrument, or 
medicine. It isa mew principle. Address 
Komchacin Caloric Co., 105 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Rinse ine S SiyaNTS 


The Mother’s Reliance. 








your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam” 
git nto Wenason & Co., Mfrs., ‘Patmer. Mass. 





Write to us and we will 
How ? ten'sou all about it. 
Others have done; it so can you. 
Or, if you want to save time by 
going to a Good School, say s0, 
and we will tell you about that. 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


_ — ye _— 





To WRITE 
Di The Phonoera eraphi ns hic Institute Co, 








A valuable book entitled “Secrets of the 
Toilet,” containing new receipts, sent 
Free, explaining a new method of easily 
producing an exquisite complexion without 
paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, 
improving the form, etc. Many ladies made 

y following directions contained 
Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 


LADIES .,, ,poxbearx tomer co." 


132 Boylston St., 





* Meal WINNER : 


y 


ENIBONE 1, (MOULDED 


CORSETS 


WRITE TO U 


7 ACK 


has 
equaled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell. Sixty _ on the market All Druggists sell 








it. 25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr, Cleveland, O 

















NE DESICNS,. 
mite this Advt. with 
Gents’ ordee and we re will gor send 
xpress 
paaiew beauuful hunt war'enee 


you can sell for $25.00. 
if worth it Lin Petes 
agent $6.50 and keep it; 
e 
turned. We only ask 
your promise togo to ex- 
ress office examine and 
uy if as represented, 
hese W: are equal 
to those sold by certain 


x nd warranted 
‘or 29 years. Give 
your fullname ,express 
and P.O. address. State which pe ladies’ or gente’ 
size. ity you want Watch seut by mail send cash 
with aah FREE for 60 daysa Gold Piaved Chain von 
- tech. A binding guarantee with every Watch. 

on omer Writes: Dee. 2, 1893 —Kirtiand Bros, 
& Bos 3 Cyst me another £5.50 Waren, have sold nine, all 
fiz good satisfaction. ER, Saranac, Mich, 


TLAND BROs- & C0. 62 Fulton § Street, New Yorke 











OLD FOLKESTONE. 


There was a primitive harbor sometimes 
silting up and sometimes cleaned out by the 
scour of the tidal currents. Swift craft of 
more or less suspicious appearance would 
come to their moorings there when their 
papers and holds would bearinspection. But 
the chief trade of the little port was trans- 
acted surreptitiously. A lugger with wide 
spread of canvas would show in the offing 
toward dusk, and when the watchers recog- 
nized the cut of her sails signal lights would 
be flashed from among chimney stalks and 
from garret windows. 

The amphibious population to the west- 
ward would be all on the alert, and there 
would be brisk going to and fro of shallow 
but seaworthy boats before the beach of 
Sandgate. Troops of lumbering farm horses 
drawn up among the sand hills in charge of 
men armed with pistol and cutlass, would be 
busily clattering their jaws in their nosebags, 
knowing well that there was serious business 
before them. Then, if a sudden descent of 
the preventive men did not end in fireworks 
and a fiasco, many a sleeper in peaceful in- 
land homesteads would be awakened through 
the night by the clank of chains and the rattle 
of hoofs. 

And so many a citizen grew in wealth and 
respectability, attaining the highest municipal 
honors. His good lady and his buxom 
daughters dressed in silks from Genoa and 
laces from Valenciennes when they went to 
their devotions in the Church of SS. Mary 
and Eanswith on the cliff, and the worthy 
mayor or the worshipful aldermen kept it up 
with their guests over supper into the small 
hours, on cognac, Schiedam and Gascon or 
Spanish vintages which had never paid a 
shilling to the revenue. 


SOME THINGS TO LEARN. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better 
than medicine. Learn how to tell a story. 
A well-told story is as welcome as a sunbeam 
in a sick-room. Learn to keep your own 
troubles to yourself. 
to care for your ills and sorrows. Learn to 
stop croaking. If you cannot see any good 
in the world, keep the bad to yourself. 
Learn to hide your pains and aches under a 
pleasantsmile. No onecares to hear whether 
you have the earache, headache or rheuma- 
tism. Don’t cry. Tears do well enough in 
novels, but they are out of place in real life. 
Learn to meet your friends with a smile. 
The good-humored man or woman is always 
welcome, but the dyspeptic or hypochon- 
driac is not wanted anywhere, and is a nui- 
sance as well. 


The world is too busy - 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO HUMP ON A 


MONARCH 


UNLESS YOU ARE BUILT THAT WAY 


SMPROVE YOUR GENERAL CONDITION BY RIDING THE 


KING OF _ALL poets 














G@IGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
FIVE STYLES—LADIES’ AND GENT'S 
Ride a MONARCH and keep in front 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 
Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


astern Branch: 97 and 99 Reade Street, New York 










“out or 250,000 INFANTS DYING ANNUALLY IN FRANCE, 
100,000 MIGHT BE SAVED BY PROPER NURSING.** 
M. ROUCHARD, Pres. Soc. Pro. Children, 


“ir 1S FRIGHTFUL TO THINK HOW MANY ogee oF ae 


USING UNCLEAN NURSING-BOTT. ES.’’— Am 
25¢C. 
See How 
Easizy 


The ‘ Ade-iniot ” admits 
Air BA::K of Food, Not 
in FRONT! 


Important: 45,24 


in front barely enters neck co 
bottle, whence it is ——— — 
drawn out again b  - T 

may prevent nipple col apsing, 
but does not prevent wind-colic. 


“THEBEST” 


NOT ONLY , 
Nipple Collapsing, but 


Prevents ‘Winp-coLic 


and BOWEL. TROUBLE, TOO 
IT IS THE GENUINE AND ONLY 
vi gyn oe og ee BOTTLE 
gists, t: t! “ "i Ni 1 
abe ‘or by anal . 5 cents, post pa. Gate delivery 
guaranteed. Our *. Bingact* Bi le, warranted pure 
gum, 50 cents dozen, postpaid. 


THE GOTHAM CO., 80 Warren St., New York. 


CLEANSED 


NURSER 








Send for inventors pamphlet. 15 years 
experience. Moderate fees. 


1003 WALTER DONALBSON & ¢ & Cc 


. 


—_ the aid of our 

—_- teachers 

= insure —o h 
Soauiades of Bool 

seein Shorthand, 


— Grammar, 
eer yries SS oe ip, Aethematie, etc. 
MONEY MAK esseducation. We 
} S, saves the very best 1 ote a ag aright AT YOUR 
OWN HOME. How do we do it? Send for free 
Soealogue and see. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BR 
i] N. . 4 


Tue C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., M s 


» b.C. 





YANT & ormatren. 
62 College Building, Buffalo, 


INKS 
SS 





This Magazine is printed 


with F. E. OKIE CO.’S 
Book and Cut Black. 


Kenton Place, Philadeiphia. 

















HOW TO SUCCEED: 
A well-writtten treatise on Personal 

a Magnetism and its development tosassure 

: improvement in life, can be had men- 

tioning this paper and enclosing roc. te 

Prof. Anderson, Masonic Tem maple, — 

go. This book should be read 

one, asit means the betterment o! 

mental and physical manhood & wouan 

‘ hood. 100 pp. book on HYPNOTISM, x0c. 


> Mitchel’s Original 
DX Kidney Plasters 


Absorb all diseases of ¢ 
‘the Kidneys and restore 
them to a healthy condi- 
tion, Old chronic Kidney ( 
sufferers say they received 
no relief until they tried 
llitchell’sKidney Plasters. 
Cheap articles are ‘dear 
atany price. Whena per- 
s0n offers real, genuine 
_— dollars for fifty 
ts, ‘beware! wood E 
Same with KIDNEY PLAST 




























lt | 


f 
{ 
( 


a ere 


TAKEN, 1864. 
must be wrong. 





When unscrupulous druggists offer you poe in 
ust as good, é 
e ne be- 


wre 


place of [itchell’s and say they are 
even superior, and larger, at half Y -- 
ware! something must 
be wrong. Get mony s good > 
and take no others, if 
want a SURE CURE. Bold b 
all druggists and dealers rt4 
medicines everywhere, or 
sent by mail on receipt of 
Fifty Cents. 

Manufactured by the 


NOVELTY PLASTER WORKS, 
Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


‘G. E. MITCHELL, Founder and Sole 
Proprietor. 
Founded in 1864. 
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or beauty iy fam ResToRED to youthful color and 
On, Ha Ys’ HAIR, HEAL TH. Removes 
coal humor: not stain skin 


linen. — —e Ss 50c. 
HAYS? KILL CO) NS 1 kills Corns, Warts, &e. No pain. Warranted, 
STANDARD, REDUCED TO 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE Cc 
PopuLar Book Co., Cnicaco waa 
PATD™, Sag oe Oe ag 
CASH=A2: Coens) inds) Bape) 100 We2zth SLNEW YORK. 


Thomas P. Sim: Washington. 
PATENTS Ho attorney's feo’ until a" > 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 














DUPLICATE WHIST. 
an new Cavendish Method, 12 sets; 5 io, go 4 
— 50 ce ts. The Cavendish 
for the new duplicate whist game, 50 sheets, 25 nen — 
CAVENDISH PUB. CO., 1327 Lafayette, Denver, Colo. 





SH IORT AN D pee yom wt 
d. Pal = HAN ‘s* oe poo best 
in Mal _., and lesso! 
ae  PERNIN, 7B 4, Detroit, Mich. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SQQRuR° 


* FOR CHILDREN TEETHING = 
For sale by all Druggists, 25 Cents a bottle. 




















Ec. HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD, 
NASSAU, FLORIDA, Etc. Select parties; best 
ticketin, f ities; choicest ocean berths. Send for 

«Tourist Gaze tte.” Two grand cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean, Feb. 6th and 16th, Gen specially chartered steamers 
yy and Berlin, $475 — up, all apenas inchaded. 
F.C Tourist Agt , jroadway, N . Y. City, 
Bimciat Ticket Agt. Pe oa and Erie Ee Rs., ete. 





AIR@REMOVED 






Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wilcox Specifie Co., Phila., Pa. 


SAMY HUSBAND" 





915.00, and "27 27 « other 
tachmentsFREE. We pel 3 fre xt ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking —_ cent in ee aa 

4 from factory. Save agents large pro’ 
Over 100,000 in — Cntaloges and test 


“164 West me mils “GA sh sty RUERS UNIGN, ii: 









FREE. 
SUPERB FORM, 


its, and 
- account ° the fraudulent 
-pumps, **wafers,’’ etc., of- 
for development, Twill tell 
any lady FREE what I'used to s6- 


ses S 
Superb FORM, Brilliant { - 
EYES and porfectlyPure @)}., 
COMPLEXION assured. ; 
m send sealed letter. Avoid advertising frauds, Name t » ond 
address Mrs. ELLA M. DENT, £74TI0N K, Sank Cal. 





NESS & nead Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck’s Invisible TUBULAR Ear CusH- 
tons. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 


DEA 


eet justin; Success ul where all remedies fail Illus: 
~ yo nt proofsfree. Address F, HISCOX, 853 Broad: 
oa, 4 York. 











JUMPING GIRAFFES. 


It used to be an amusement and also a duty 
to me to try and show the animals to native 
gentlemen when they came from their coun- 
try seats to visit Calcutta, and I invariably 
invited them to come with me to see the zoo, 
I think that the giraffes puzzled them the 
most. One find old Hindoo nobleman, with 
whom I have many a time been out tiger- 
shooting on his qw2 property, suggested that 
the giraffe was a new sort of tiger, but he was 
comforted and convinced when he saw them 
eat the branch of a tree from my hand. I 
wish that he could have been present to wit- 
ness a performance of this pair of giraffes, 
which I did not see myself, though fortu- 
nately Lord William Beresford saw it and told 
me of it. 

On the morning of the queen’s birthday 
Beresford was riding past the giraffe inclo- 
sure when a feu de joie was fired by the sol- 
diers of a native infantry regiment whose 
quarters are not far from the zoo. 

At the first round of the firing the giraffes 
were startled. When thesecond round came, 
they took to their heels and jumped clean 
over the fence of upright gurran or wattle 
sticks, about 10 feet high, that surrounded 
their inclosure. 

When the third round came, the giraffes 
were so puzzled that they turned round and 
popped over the fence again and sought ref- 
uge in the house in which they were lodged 
at night. It is a great pity that a sportsman 
and rider like Lord William Beresford, who 
saw this strange sight, had not a mount on 
one of the giraffes. 


SMALLEST ELECTRIC BATTERY IN 
THE WORLD. 


In contrast to the very large generators of 
electricity—batteries and dynamo electric 
machinery—in such common use to-day, it 
may be interesting to note what is perhaps 
the smallest electric battery ever constructed, 
and no doubt also the smallest generator of 
electrical or mechanical energy. This bat- 
tery was constructed some years ago by one 
of the electricians of the Boston Telephone 
Company and consisted of an ordinary glass 
bead, through which two wires, one of cop- 
per and the other of iron, were looped and 
twisted so as to prevent their coming in con- 
tact. The wires acted as the electrodes, and 
all that was necessary to cause a current to 
flow was to place a drop of acidulated water 
in the bead. Certainly such a minute bat- 
tery furnished but an infinitesimal current, 
but could be easily used in a delicate tele- 
phone—in fact, it is said to have actually 
been used in signaling to a distance of nearly 
200 miles, 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 








ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 








Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of = 





Insist on having the best 
Get our stvoese “H'' free, 





by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
CHOICE DECORATIVE 
FIGARO Li v Orehids’ Ca 
a Ovens, Catan 
range trees, 






Impo rted from Spain 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


FIGARO IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
3 Union Square, N. Y. 





b= ect. Sent 


NIB BEOS., One Oneco, Florida. 








DEAFNESS 


and head hee pe by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, rote tific invention; 
differentfrom allother devices; the 
a safe,sim ple, ¢ comfortable, and 
e world. 


— oar Gem m in 
re bein ng ne 
a medical | skill has failed. No 


cering or wi ‘wire attachment oneaae 


mince Blk 








. For Every Correct Answer to the Following Rebus. 
APrize 


PRIZES SENT SAME DAY ANSWERS ARE RECEIVED. 


WElZKEZAL 


We are determined to gain thousands of new sub- 
scribersto our great amily paper. and as a special 
inducement to every one to subscribe now, make the 

. following unparalleled offer. Every person who sends 
us by regular mail, before March 30th,.1895, a correct 
answert»)the above Rebus, with 80 centain eo apd oe 
stam = we ey (or 50 centa for one year’s) 
seri to reat magazine, THE Cie AGO 
Ho SEWOLD GUEST. wil receive a prize. 8100. 
in eash will be given for the first correct answer mn 
ceived; .00 ensh for the second: ®25.00 cash for 
the thi a pyr yy ilk Dreas Pattern to each of 
the next ‘ a Solid Gold Genuine Diamond Ring to 
each of the next 25. aa for every other correct answer 
a Beautiful and Valuable Present, andif you can 
—— say afterward that you are not pleased with 
wor. bargain we will cheerfully return the money. 

a senc the prizes the aame day answers are re- 

ved, andas each prize given away advertises our 
splendid illustrated magazine, which contains Bril- 
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liant Stories, Household Departments, Fashions, De- 
lightful Miscellany. etc., we can afford to spend money 
thisway vouoit. We send the prizes exactly as offer- 
ed,inregularoraer, according to date of postmark 
on each letter containing correct answer received 
by us. Iftwo or =e go hy answers should be first 
received by us. ben ame postmark date, the 
@100.00 PRIZE vill ri, ae equally ivided between the 
yan and so on with thesmaller prizes. No matter 
whether you live in Maine or Texas, New York or 
California, you have the same opportunity asif you 
lived in Chicago. The names and addresses of the 
winners of prizes will be printed in the GUEST after 
date given above. All say the Quest is Kin mgand wel- 
come as the early Spring, for it is one of the best 
family magazines published. REMEMBER that for 
80 centa and correct answer to Rebus you get this ex- 
cellent magazine for six months and also a beautiful 
——— Hal if y vtek robe a the first you are sure 
te) 





f one o big Mention this paper. Address 
OnIOAGe" not EMOLD GUEST, Chicago, 
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A LOVELY FACE. 


always assured by the use of 
Dr. Campbell’s Sefe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 


THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS OF THE COMPLEXION, 
SKIN AND FORM 


These Wafers and ag ee simply wonderful for pemetg Sock Speckien. moth, blackheads, 
pimples, —— redness, = ge mad ow or — skins and di: ments. 

If you desire a transparen resh complexion. free fi — lotch, biemish, 
= hness or coarseness, try a, Fn -] magical and marvellous Dr. Campbells 
e Arsenic Wafers and Fould’s Medicated Arsenio Complexion Soap). 

“The wafers and or are for men as well as women. 

Wafers by mail, $1.00; 6 boxes, ne. Soap by mail, 50c.; 6 cakes, $2.75. Depot, 
218 Sixth Avenue, New York, and all Druggists. 

Beware of all other “‘so called” arsenic PREPARATIONS. 

DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the only genuine arsenic wafers made. 
FOULD'’S ARSENIC SOAP is the only MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION =OAP 
in the world. 


WEAK MEN! 
NERVED = | WHICH ONE statyw: 


SEND YOU 
TAKE EACH CATALOGUE 1S COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
t Accordions, ome Harp: 


Ss 
= Auto Harp Music, 

Banjos 
: = : 2a Banjo Musley 

















. 
4 Violins, 
Q lolin 
Py _ftuslee 
» Violin Bows, Clarinets 
2 Violin 1 Cases, Clarinet etthugio, F Flute Muslo, 
soesers Seema 4 ulta) Co Violin Repairings 


rm 
Guitar 7 thusic, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
© C.STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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uaranteed Tobacco ‘ 
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} Habit CURE, 

i ) 
Millions of men are daily tobacco spitti and 
Q yee their livesand money a way, to say noth 
@ wasted nerve force, ¥ vitaltt manhood$ 
sacrificed to the BACCO! 


Tey 
cured s hundred thousand ial 
- = bacco users in1893 and re oont 
ranateointomuarstiae'i tite or way 

ed ne: 
—s One Bow costs i 


$1.00; th atg 
or by ee rece ecelpt of price. 
NT traffic on ou 
ood na name. — run no financial§ 
jor payment risk when y youbuy NO-TO-BAC. —¥ 
to you its Ly] in gold. Read our book, 
* es Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away." 
Mailed free forthe asking. Address » 


») THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
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CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, { ¢woyeursand found peter ee 
) 45-47 Randolph 8 10 Sprace St., 5 4 Bed. To every 
{LABORATO r¢ ndiana Minera Springs, Ind¢ 
’ ‘ Sie dartagneir setae 
r ur Ss ome agazine Swantey Biue, Light blue, very fine, 
Delica® 
A JOURNAL FOR WOMEN. Star (xed i maga t:an iste oteamed 
Sampce Copy, & Cents. $1 00 a Year. ge g Qolden Queen, ma, tnight yeh 
avoress 109 5th Ave., New York. mahogany shaded bronze, Snow r Gasquet 





of eenia Moonlight Extra. Sen 
for the above Star giveusthenames 


lection, 
9 s and addressesof three friends whobsy seeds orplants, 
and we will add one packet of Moonlight ; 
(regular price 15 cents) and our 806c certificate, 
LONGMOUNT, COLO, Sirs: Accept my thanks for 
the choice collection of Pans y Seeds you sent mein 


» as yet the only practical instrument for the treatment February for the small sum of socents.. believeevery 
f certain fi Trees B complaints, — it is constructed seed came up, and I have one of the most beautiful 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suc “Pansy Beds” Ihaveever seen. Mrs. J. BLACKWELL, 


eT a ee, Senta Panna sd Praca ow wth crerzcalecian. 
MAY & CO séms0'PAUL AINN. 


in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Here is 
Something 


in Flowers 
Both NEW and DISTINCT 























New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of 
the Violet, with the beauty of the Pansy 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; 
the resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, pro- 
duce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. The solid or 
selfs include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, 
black, blue, etc., etc. The fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and 
blotched. Many critics consider the cémbinations and blendings of color in the 
NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary 
strains of pansy. 

The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, 
planted in masses or lines, they form perfect mats covered with myriads of flowers, 
They begin to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to bloom with 
marvelous freedom until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which 
shoot up like the violet directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special 
value for cutting purposes. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS 


A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 
Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ which we will send FREE 
with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. If Cata- 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, 
however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous to 
order the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 
pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact, the 
most superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 





The Softened Light, the Rich Colors, 


a rem eesg. UTYSOgTaphs 


MATERIAL COMPLETE FOR AN OR- Now admitted to be the firest substitute for 
DINARY WINDOW, $3.00 designs and endless effects in colotag. 


Easily applied—suits old windows or new. Address for furthtr information, catalogue, etc., 


THE CRYSTOGRAPH CO., 


1026 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Peow rue Rav. On. EDWARD L CLARK, 
Paster «/ the Foret Congregencne! Church, Bootes, Mem, 
“1 have used Ripans Tabules with se much satisfection 


Feom Rav. FREDERIC &. MARVIN, 





tom 
“regard the remedy a3 an excellent tonic and « aa 
Peacewc R Masvany 








OST people hardly realize that headaches and dyspepsia, and forty other 
miseries or more, all come from one cause, and that taking a separate rem- 
edy for each symptom is like picking the leaves off an obnoxious tree instead of 
striking at the root. Headache, or sluggishness, or disordered stomach, br constipa 
tion, or offensive breath—show that either the stomach or bowels, or the liver, ate not 
doing their natural work, and Ripans Tabules go to the root of all these difficulties 
and many others at, onte, by immediately correcting the stomach and gently stimu- 
lating the liver and bowels to healthy action. 

These Tabules are the accurate prescription of a regular physician ; they are a 
perfectly harmless, simple remedy, as mild, yet certain, as nature itself, To people 
of sedentary ways, professional and business men; and particularly to women, these 
Tabules insure a regular habit, comfortable digestion, and a clear head; preventing 
many a serious illness with its long train of suffering and expense. 


Lay the axe to the root of the tree. 















































‘Yo the tafytat bospitais tn the world, presided over by the most ukflful of fvieg physicians, the lagvedients of (bene 
‘tabules are prescribed daily more than twice as often as any and all other presctiptioes pur together, and ip three casee 
out of fouswhere @ physician is called, his prescription will Ge substantially the same, but the cost «ll be much greater, 
and the compound prepared by the local dragyists is likely to be inferior aod tar ices convenient wn tox 

As the two fost tmportant processes of Life (assimilation of food 

elimination 
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No Mystery About It. 


There is no disguising the fact that Scott's Emul- 


sion is Cod-liver Oil. It is not a mysterious some- 








thing that people know nothing about, but it is 
| simply Cod-liver Oil emulsified, or made into a 
condition that can be easily digested and assimilated 
without nausea or disturbance to the stomach. It 
has all of the well-known and remarkable virtues of 


Cod-liver Oil and none of its bad features. 


To this natural flesh-forming and strength-giving 
food we add the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
which materially increase its remedial value and 
make an ideal combination for all conditions of wast- 
ing, whether in children or adults. It is conspicu- 
ously the food-medicine for persons with pulmonary 
complaints or those having low vitality, and as a food 
for sickly, delicate children, its greatest usefulness is 


manifested. 


Don't be persuaded to take something said to be ‘just as good.” 
Scott's Emulsion has had the endorsement of physicians for twenty years. 
It cannot be duplicated. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York City. All Druggists. 50 Cts, and $1.00. 
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WALTER BAKER & CoO, 


WINTER iS UNKIND The Largest Manufacturers of 
a URE, HICH CRADE 


FAIR FACES. Bei 0005 ama Chocolates 


Staub aie awed aakaed on this continent, have received 


a gh Age 7/0. HIGHEST AWARDS 
chaps their skin. Many have : 
gained knowledge by experience from the great 


and now apply a little 


EXPOSITIONS 
POWDER In Europe and America. 


before going out. It protects, Unlike the Dutch Process, 


softens and beautifies the com- no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
plexion, and then—it is invisible in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


if it is rightly used. BREAKFAST COCOA 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? is absolutely pure and soluble, and 


costs less than one cent a cup. 
ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Iston Street, Boston. 
h Avenue, New York. 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 
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EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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The Greatest Medical Discovery 


cewesvs L[VORY 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY. . 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, JAS. IVORY 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 


He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunderbumor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 


Boston. Send posta! card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the —~ bottle, | and - perfect cure is war R 7 - grocery stores east of the 
ran'éd when the right quantity is taken. Oc ountai j 

When the Lungs are affected it causes S y ” eae two sizes of Ivory 
shooting Sains, like needles passing oap are sold; one that costs five 
through them; the same with the Liver : 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts cents a cake, and & larger SIZe. 
pen Ape ny Dice ~~ ———— in The larger cake is the more con- 
a week after taking it. ead the label. ; : 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will venient and economical for laundry 
cause squeamish feelings at first. n and general household use. If your 

o change of diet ever necessary. Eat : ° ane ‘ 
the best you can get, and enough of it. Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- getting it for you. 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 


60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 
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THE ProcTeR & GAMBLE Oo., CIN’TI. | 


PI ANO Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, Action, 
° Design and Great Durability. 
ipry Terms. Old oy taken in Exchange. 


rite for Catalogue and Full Information. 
BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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